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CHARACTER AND MODIFICATIONS OF SLAVERY. 


WE saw, passing through a street of Manchester, | volutions, are twining and twisting, and passing 


a waggon, or what is technically called a ‘‘lurry,”’ 
laden, to the height of the warehouse first-floor 
window, with bags tight crammed full of the 
fleecy cotton wool; the white fibrous mass burst- 
ing out of its coarse integument, as it had burst 
out of the green pod, in the sun-heated and steam- 
ing savannahs of Georgia. It was a common 
thing to our eyes, but it made us imagine a far-off 
scene. In several groups, scattered over the plain 
where the cotton bushes grow, were some three 
score of negroes, listlessly pacing from one of the 
planted rows to another, picking the fruit which 
is to undergo a wondrous transformation. It is 
not the destiny of the cotton, that we are inte- 
rested to pursue, but of the human lives among 
which that simple-looking substance, in its in- 
tended experience, passes to and fro. It will 
come back to the dusky negroes, the fabric of the 
blue shirts and the light trousers which Uncle 
Tom is wearing, and of the gaudy printed calico, 
which Dinah puts on for Sunday’s finery : but who 
are the artificers that shall manipulate the ma- 
terial, and how is their condition different from 
that of the American field labourer? We have 
them and their work here. A spacious quadran- 
gular paved court, in the suburb of Ancoats or, 
we might say, beneath the smoky cloud that 
overhangs Stockport, is enclosed by vast piles of 
a grimy brick building; the walls eight stories in 
height, and perforated with several hundred win- 
dows, regular and multitudinous as honeycomb 
cells. Out of a column, as tall as the London 
Monument, pours a flaunting banner of smoke. 
A dull muffled noise, as of incessant beating under 
ground, keeps the air and the earth in continual 
vibration; above and around us, there is a strange 
inexplicable hissing; but we see nothing stir in 
the vacant yard, and the neighbouring streets are 
deserted. We enter the building, and ascend, on 
a moveable piece of the floor which is carried up 
by an invisible power, to the loftier apartments. 
We are assailed by the shrill metallic whirring of 
an army of spindles. Many thousand of these, 
arrayed in close battalia upon their orderly frames, 
and screaming in the dizzy rapidity of their re- 
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to one another, that same fleecy fibre, which the 
languid negroes plucked in America, now assuming 
toughness and incredible extension in the grasp of 
these little mechanical slaves, which cannot rest 
a moment. Human labourers are here,—three or 
four hundred, perhaps,—to guide and to control 
the machinery, which is doing all their work. 
This girl, who steps between the frames, and 
easily arranges the action of the spindles, with 
a slight touch of her finger, is an overseer of so 
many servants; and they obey her more implicitly, 
than ever did a negro gang obey the orders of 
their ferocious master. In an English factory, 
the human toiler is emancipated; gigantic limbs 
and tiny fingers of iron, which the breath of steam 
impels, are reduced to slavery, and he is set over 
them. To watch and to control that huge brute 
force, in its delicate operations, requires, in him, 
the diligence and the attention, which a slave 
cannot bestow. He must be a rationally respon- 
sible, and, in some degree, a trusted servant. 
Who could leave a brutish and unreflecting 
savage, imbecile from habitual degradation, in 
charge of an engine which, if he delay ten minutes 
the supply of water to its boiler, may shatter the 
great edifice and hurl its inmates to destruction ? 
The quiet overlooker passes along, and sees the 
persons subject to his supervision, each attending 
the returning movement of the mechanism, and 
each unremitting in the task. Not a thread is 
broken; not an eye is averted, nor a finger absent 
from the wonted place, when its intervention is 
needed. But no violent gestures or loud menace 
of a driver enforce this work. There is no motive, 
to oblige these men and women to go on, except 
the agreement each one has fully contracted, and 
the expectation of a certain recompense on pay- 
day. They work, not under a blind compulsion 
like that of physical mechanism,—not b lees of 
an unreasoning habit, as the horse obeys the bridle, 
—not because they absolutely must, but because they 
choose, and because they ought. ‘‘ Man must not 
must,” said a wise friend of man; and by this dis- 
tinction, recognising his prerogative of optional con- 
duct, we allow the essential freedom of humanity, 
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194 CHARACTER AND MODIFICATIONS OF SLAVERY. 


The comparison of these different classes of 


workers, (a reflection that has occurred to many 
of us, since the recent extraordinary appeal against 
American slavery,) may lead us to inquire, what 
ts it, in which this peculiar hardship consists, that 
stirs our indignation with the name of slavery? 
What is ¢Ars, more than other instances of ‘‘ man’s 
inhumanity to man,’’—why is it deemed an op- 
pression more iniquitous than robbery and assault, 
a suffering worse than torture? ‘The apologists 
of it in America retort upon its English censors, 


with descriptions, in the present day scandalously | 
false,—if they were sadly true in former years,— | 


of wearing toil for insufficient food, endured by 
many workpeople in this country. Admitting 
such facts to be,—admitting that, in particular 
cases, avaricious tyranny, abusing an accidental 
advantage, may have imposed upon its hired la- 
bourers a more heavy amount of suffering, toil far 
more excessive, besides the miseries of inadequate 
subsistence, most wretched in contrast with the 
animal comfort of the slaves on a well-managed 
estate,—we still are conscious of another element, 


in this comparison, which such a view does not. 


include. Excessive labour, however severe and 
protracted, is not slavery; nakedness and starva- 
tion do not make a slave. All these evils a free 
man, occasionally, may be liable to endure; nay, 
if a violent hand has perpetrated upon him the 
outrage of the lash, he is not reduced to slavery 
by its casual infliction. The essential evil of 
slavery is, the formal deprivation of that privilege 
of voluntary action, which is the birthright of 
manhood. ‘The wrong is this,—that a man is 
claimed as a tool, belonging to some other, with- 
out his own consent and voluntary submission. 
Other servants, it may be, are at the disposal of 
their lords, in a manner that, practically, not less 
nullifies the discretionary operation of the indi- 
vidual. The soldier is an instrument, implicitly 
available for the despotic purpose of his sovereign; 
but the service he renders was of his own adoption ; 
not how, but whom, he should obey for life. The 
slave is one who, without his own option ever 
being taken, is condemned to perpetual dependence 
upon some one whom he has not chosen; some 
one, whose ownership of him is the decree of 
a conventional arrangement, to which he was 
never a party. The feeling himself in this anom- 
alous and inhuman situation,—the knowledge, 
from the consciousness of his own personality, 
that such a predetermined bondage is morally in- 
valid,—constitute the keenest point of his suffer- 
ing, the sense of injustice, and of his own impo- 
tence against it. If the slave, through his 
ignorant insensibility not perceiving the wrong, 
escape this intolerable sentiment of unavailing 
indignation,—then, it is evident that he sustains, 
unknowingly, the more serious injury of being 
mentally degraded. Either, his oppressors have 
obscured and blunted in him the feelings of a man, 
or they torment him continually by the systematic 
denial of his manhood. This evil is a most real 
one, much exceeding the extremes of bodily an- 
guish; and, assuming the mass of those subject 
to it are indifferent to the deprivation of natural 


right, so much the greater is the mischief and the 
wrong. ‘He that is robbed, not knowing he js 
robbed,” is nevertheless defrauded ; and the more, 
if the robber have secured him in ignorance. 
We shall not countenance the fallacious ideas 
of personal liberty, which represent the natura] 
man, as quite independent of the will of his fellows, 
| . ° . ° 
The fond reveries of a Rousseau, the unphiloso- 
_phical notion of an isolated human being, uncon- 
‘nected by social ties anterior to a “ compact,”— 
_the poetical images of an aboriginal treedom, 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran,— 


have no relation to anything which ever existed, 
or could exist, in this actual world. Compromise 
is the common rule of human life. The noble 
savage, unless he were associated with other men 
by mutual obligations of service, must have died 
| by the wilder beasts, or by famine and the incle- 
ment weather. ‘Travellers in no region of the 
globe, so far as we are aware, ever discovered any 
tribe of uncivilised men who were not kept toge- 
ther by some government requiring a public self- 
surrender ; and the relations of master and servant 
have existed, wherever men have worked to live. 
There is no possible independence, except in a 
conditional, modified, and voluntary servitude; a 
state of absolute freedom is beyond the reach of 
wealth to purchase, or of rank tocommand. Even 
supremacy over others imposes a reciprocal obli- 
gation, which,—though it be only the despot’s 
office of signing his edicts and death-warrants,— 
is, certainly, a task which is externally prescribed 
to him, and is, to that small extent, an infringe- 
ment of his individual liberty. But, we do not 
mean, that the ordinary compromises of freedom 
are different only in degree from the state of 
slavery ; there is an essential distinction. That 
kind of personal dependence and of servitude, (for 
we take the latter word most generally, as signi- 
tying every constrained action, ) which is proper to 
a particular office or condition, once freely adopted 
or ever dismissible at the pleasure of the holder, 
differs entirely with that other servitude, which 
has been imposed on a person without his own 
voluntary submission, and the direction and cir- 
cumstances of which he is never allowed to alter. 
That lad with the ribands in his hat, to whom the 
magistrate has just read the Articles of War, is 
now, and perhaps during his life will be, as much 
the property, for practical use, of the masters who 
have purchased him, as any Cuban negro is the 
property of Senhor Maria de Valdes; but then he 
has sold himself, and he feels not only ‘every 
inch a man,” but an added inch or two as he 
goes to the standard. Tom Brassey, one of Vul- 
can’s journeymen, whom we saw busy among the 
red terrors of liquid metal, knows very well 
that he must not leave the job unfinished which 
his employer set him to do; and that if he refuse 
to work out the term of his present hiring, the 
magistrate may punish him by committal to 
prison; but he knows, there was a fair bargain 
between himself and Vulcan & Co., six days’ work 
for so many shillings on the Saturday ; and he 





feels himselt as good a freeman as my Lord Derby. 
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These persons have chosen their service, and so, 
they preserve the dignity of man; they were not 
porn, like the cattle in a stall, to belong to a par- 
ticular master, as the child is born to its parents. 
In the natural relations of the family, as in the 
physical and moral relations of men to the uni- 
yerse, there is involved a fore-ordained attach- 
ment, a dependence made delightful by affection. 
But, in our social relations, we are not so bound 
to another, not of necessity obliged to this or that 
person; although a general obligation to do some 
service, for the behoof of some or other person, 
may be among the needs of our human life, we 
are to select the employment, which is the rational | 
service of willing freemen. 

But we think, further, there is a difference in 
kind between one state of servile dependence and | 
another. The condition of the American negroes, 
who are the mere cattle of their owner, having 
no legal rights or recognised claim against him, 
liable to be disposed of in separate parcels at his 
convenience, to be kept or parted with at his sole 
will, is an altogether different state from that of any 
hereditary bondsmen, who are recognised by the 
laws of the country as parties competent to a 
responsible transaction, or entitled to sue for a per- 
sonal claim. Wherever the servitude is, in any 
certain degree, limited or modified by some legal 
definition of its extent, the foundation of a con- 
stitutional existence has been allowed to the 
bondsman ; his condition is no longer the abject 
prostration of utter slavery, but a state of pro- 
tected serfdom. If we suppose the negro to be 
secured in the possession of any established rights, 
such as the legal right not to be separated trom 
his family without his own consent, we suppose | 
an immense improvement in his favour, beyond 
the enhancement of his domestic happiness; for 
he gains a part of his manhood,—the practical 
ability of asserting a certain personal claim. His 
state of life becomes a new and higher one. If we 
go a step farther, and conceive the law regulating 
his hours of daily labour, and giving him the spare 
time as his own, not by the favour of a master, 
but of right, he is advanced so much the nearer 
to the state of the freeman. If we consider him 
entitled, before the law, to acquire and retain 
property, to keep in his own pocket the few dollars 
he got by the sale of his garden herbs, then he 
becomes an acknowledged shareholder in the com- 
monwealth. Let us now regard a condition of 
servitude, which, however it may be far removed 
from civil freedom, differs quite as materially 
from the state of immediate personal slavery. 
We mean that of permanent attachment to the soil | 
of an estate, with the perpetual obligation of cul- 
tivating it for the owner’s benefit, consequently, 
Without the liberty of industry or of change of 
residence ; but this connection involving recipro- 
cally a title to perpetual maintenance on the same 
land. This is the condition of villeinage ; and it 
is not, of necessity, incompatible with a consi- 
derable progress in the use and enjoyment of social 
privileges. It is, properly, a transition state, 
through which a servile class might become edu- 


cated,—by the gradual adaptation of the terms of 
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their service, according to their acquiring habits 


of intelligent self-control, — until they should 


qualify themselves, by using that permission to 
extra labour for their own profit, which must be 
at some period guaranteed them, to redeem their 
dependence on the state, commuting the compul- 


sory labour into a rent for their allotted portion of 


the land, paid in labour it may be, as well as in 
produce or in money. 

A practical application of these remarks will be 
sought, in the present temper of the public mind 
—Our testimony, among the very first, was 
vielded to that touching truth of feeling, which 
has gained, for an unpretending literary work, 
a marvellous and unexampled popularity. The 
flame of compassionate sentiment, all but uni- 
versal among us, which has cheered the past win- 
ter, is not merely a triumphant effect of imagina- 
tive art, but a symptom of moral health, and in 
itself a good. We felt enhanced respect for the 
might of popular sympathies,—a deeper faith in 
the common impulses of humanity,—in having 
watched the rising of that full tide of unaffected 
emotion, which has touched the majority of our 
nation, from the humblest to the highest ranks, 
with generous anger and unselfish pity. The 
authority of this consensus omntum bonorum, this 
concentration of right-minded thought, bears in 
the sublimity of its aspect an indisputable war- 
rant. Slavery, as a system, lies under the dam- 
ning sentence of an European public opinion. 
But, the execution of that great change, which 
Providence and humanity declare inevitable, be- 
longs to those, who cannot reverse the decree, but 
may plead for a gradual and facilitated mode of 
accomplishing it, in consideration of the stupend- 
ous difficulties of their social problem,—the most 
awful problem which ever statesmanship endea- 
voured to solve. They have to cure the aversion 
of race, and to soothe the animosities of opinion, 
to conciliate the feud of forty years, rectify the 
anomalies of a sacred Constitution, reassure the 
proprietors of enormous interests, reduce a proud 
aristocracy and elevate a degraded nation of foreign 
Helots,—and all this, while distracted with the 
growing terror of a domestic calamity, which ap- 
pears daily more imminent, the measure of which 
is utter ruin. We have not found, in modern 
history, any more frightful situation, than that 
of the southern states of the American Union; 
because nowhere, the ruling classes,—not the 
court and seigneurs of France before the bloody 
Revolution,—have been so unmindful of their po- 
sition and their duty. They have negotiated a 
compromise, ceding nothing to humanity, but 
something to local jealousies, and they vainly 
call it ‘a final settlement.” They delay to con- 
sider any plan for the ultimate adjustment of the 
laws of servitude. They have insulted the earnest 
convictions of New England, imposing upon the 
citizens of Boston, inheritors of a stern Puritan 
resolution, as well as upon the serious men of 
Pennsylvania, the extradition of hunted fugitives. 
It is not for us to say, whither such conduct is 
tending. The newspaper laid before us, this very 
day,—no enthusiastic rhapsodist, re! the wary 
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Zimes,—has an article beginning,—‘“ The slave | 
of the mass of human interests which are at 


institutions of the United States seem tending 


with marked fatality to some violent result ;”’ and | 


ending,—‘‘ It seems impossible to anticipate that 


peace can be long preserved.” Other pens than | 
'were more than very temporary, no arithmetic 


ours, commenting on the recent events, have 


written the words of ‘civil war,’ which must. 
growing wealth and power of Britain, but the 


involve the horrors of a servile insurrection. 
Our own countrymen have a special right to 


utter this warning. We do not only refer to the. 
It is| bloomed since the republics of Italy and the free 


noble example of colonial emancipation. 
not only, that for the single sake of human right, 
Britain has, after sacrificing first a lucrative trade, 
which at one period employed two hundred British 
vessels, lavished immense treasure for the ransom 
of captive Africans, endured the disaffection of an 


of those who live amidst it, is an augmentation 

stake, and is, to the thoughtful, a greater reason 

of care. | hes a 
Such a calamity, the measure of which, if it 


may compute,—involving not a check only to the 


blighting, it might be, of the fairest and most 
vigorous plant of industrial civilization, that has 


German cities,—such is the risk of any fierce 


gencral outbreak of the virulent malady, which 


festers in the social body of America. The only 


safety for the slave states, the most obvious and 


immediate security for us, lies in a relaxation of 


influential class, and alone incurs a large expen-| the evil system. Let us remind the transatlantic 


diture of naval force and English valour, to shame | 


and to compel her insincere allies to relinquish an 
avowed iniquity. This would give us a claim, 
before all the world, to testify against slavery ; 
but, as regards the southern states of America, 
we have another more express. Consuming, with 
a comparatively small deduction for the manufac- 
tures of other people, the staple produce of their 
soil, England is a partner, not indeed in the guilt 
of their slavery, but in the vast peril of its con- 
tinuance. Remembering the severe distress, which 
an apprehended scarcity in the production of 
cotton, the variation of a few farthings in its price 
per pound, have caused, some years ago, in the 
factory districts, we do not exaggerate in the as- 
sertion, that any sudden violent convulsion of the 
agricultural system of America, an insurrection of 
the labourers, with a general destruction of the 
capital invested in cotton-growing,—and what 
less may be dreaded, if the planters will follow 
the course of headlong obstinacy,—must affect this 
country with a calamity only second to that ruin, 
which the southern members of the Union may 
experience. The northern counties of England 
are, in fact, even more deeply interested in this 
matter, than are the northern states of America. 
We have had opportunities of observing, how 
seriously the more prudent and well-informed of 
the Lancashire manufacturers are impressed with 
this consideration. In every association for the 
security of their commercial welfare, the topic 
chiefly concerned is, the urgency of having an- 





supporters of it, that if they can ignore the future 
retribution,—which is coming, we do not say, as 
sure as fate, but as sure as the Nemesis of divine 
equity,—they cannot disguise the unhappy effect, 
which at present it operates on their affairs and 
their very life. In some parts of the slaveholding 
country, a stationary if not a retrograde condition 
of the white inhabitants, the slothtul degradation 
of the lower, the enervating luxury and _ insolence 
of tie higher classes, the dissolute and vagrant 
spirits, itching for lawless prey, who eagerly con- 
spire for piratical invasion of a neighbouring ter- 
ritory,—these are the fatal fruits of such a wicked 
tree; these are the preparation of a destiny, such 
as overtook the oppressions of the ancient world. 
The acquisition of more space, the spreading of 
the infection of slave institutions over all the cen- 
tral part of their Continent, cannot defer, cannot 
but aggravate the fury of the crisis. 

We are not among those who insist on the 
unconditional and immediate abolition of slavery. 
We disbelieve, truly, the fear which is pretended 
by some, that such a measure would occasion the 
black population to retaliate with licentious vio- 
lence on their former rulers. The atrocities of 
St. Domingo, in 1791, although a miserable sequel 
of the declaration of equal liberties by the French 
Convention, must be ascribed to very different 
causes, than the announcement of intended eman- 
cipation. It was a very distinct class, the free 
mulatto people, ambitious of acquiring political 
privileges, who excited a servile horde more than 


other resource, than America, for the supply of elsewhere debased and exasperated, to massacre a 
that “raw material”’ for which they now de- | set of unrelenting oppressors, more than usually 
pend, almost entirely, on the production of the cruel, cowardly, and despicable. It was the fatal 
slave states. For this object, the cause of an suspense, delay, contention of the emancipating 
anxiety which is not the less real, though it is | act,—the vacillations of the Convention at Paris, 
not ostentatiously professed, the Chamber of Com- | which repealed the declaration of freedom in 
merce at Manchester has employed a special com- | September, having passed it in May,—the imbe- 
missioner to investigate the capabilities of cotton | cility with arrogance of the planters, the vexa- 
culture in India; Parliament is repeatedly urged | tious and desperate conflict of authorities, between 
to promote it; public and private agencies, in | the colonial and the National legislatures, —which 
several parts of Hindostan, the West Indies, Port contributed fire to consume the rich crops and 


Natal, Egypt, the western coast of Africa, and 
New South Wales, are kept in frequent activity. 
The hazard of a cotton famine cannot be regarded 
without dismay, even in the existing prosperity ; 
the gigantic increase of the manufacturing capital 





and population, which is the daily wonder even 


villas of Haiti, with rage to pour out on its 


'dark soil the blood of the proud and the delicate, 


this uncertainty and contest of authorities,— 
we repeat the phrase, for it is the most perilous 
circumstance of a revolution. We would fain 


never witness it, in the American Union. No 
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of the recent controversies, on the subject 
of slavery, has escaped our notice; no various 
expression of sentiment, from the indignant 
unhesitating zeal of the instant Abolitionist, 
through the sceptical tolerance of unmoral philo- 
sophies, the bigoted and almost blasphemous as- 
sumption of the few that profess to vindicate the 
principle of slavery, to the very easy charity of 
“A Carolinian,’ who puts faith in the “great 
virtues on both sides, generated by its peculiar 
relation ;’” and so down tothe mere business-like 
reckoner of the material profits of the system, and 
the ludicrous complaints of a British military 
officer, in one of our magazines, that, since the 
enfranchisement of the Demerara negroes, he 
cannot hire a fellow to carry his carpet-bag from 
the quay to an hotel at Georgetown! Having 
read carefully most of what has been written, now 
the discussion is abated, we may say, that a con- 
viction is confirmed, which had been formed years 
ago, upon an anxious study of the debates of the 
American Congress. We deprecate, for the sake, 
not of the Union—a worthless one, if the princi- 
ples of social and moral life are to be still radically 
discordant—but for the sake of mankind, that the 
bosom impregnated with the future destiny of our 
race may be spared an intestine war—we depre- 
cate every menace, every intimation, of an inter- 
ference, in spite of the constitution and terms of 
that Union, to force upon the southern States the 
alteration of their internal institutions. At the 
same time, we desire, by the sympathy of England, 
by the intellectual prestige of European leadership 
in public opinion—which Americans submit to, 
more than they like to avow—-by the faithful tes- 
timony and exhortation of the Christian church— 
by the frank out-speaking of those who care for 
liberty, conscience, and truth, here and there and 
everywhere—to get up such a force of appeal, in 
every direction except that of actual polttical at- 
tempts to infringe the fundamental compact of 
the legal Union, as may induce, persuade, warn, 
shame, implore the southern States to make the 
changes, in what method and degree it shall seem 
good unto them, which other States of the Union 
have already made, and Britain has made, with 
a real generosity, so happily. We do not under- 
take to recommend either total abolition or an 
apprenticeship like that which, in our own West 
Indies did not work very beneficially, when the 
planters, having no /ife-interest in their bondsmen, 
but still without adequate restraints on their 
caprice, sought only to get as much as possible out 
of the negro, during the term of years remaining: 
while the negro, impatient for the expected re- 
lease, was less amenable to discipline than ever. 
The pretence, that emancipation in Tennessee and 
Alabama would throw the land out of cultivation, 
we admit no more, than this same fallacy in regard 
to the West Indies; where, in five years of their 
competition with Brazilian sugar, since 1846, 
there has been an increased production in Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Barbadoes, and although in Jamaica, 
a decline of 7000 tons, in the West India Colonies 
together, a gross yearly augmentation to the 
amount of 20,000 tons. We know the culture of 
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tropical produce is subject to peculiar exigencies, 
requiring the speedy command of a numerous 
labour force, in planting, weeding, and cutting the 
sugar-canes, at the moment of favourable weather; 
and that if the negro cannot be induced, after a 
shower of rain, to leave his own provision-garden 
or his lounge, and hire himself for a few days 
of field-work, the crop will be smothered irre- 
trievably by the rank weeds. But the Jamaica 
planters have been embarrassed, not by these 
natural difficulties alone. They were a class of 
absentee cultivators—not merely absentee land- 
lords, but employing distant agents to manage the 
work of agriculture, which more than other work 
requires ‘‘the master’s eye.’’ Their property was 
encumbered with onerous debt; the management 
of each estate was usually hampered with a need- 
less crowd of agents, overseers, and clerks; main- 
taining a multitude of non-effective labourers, 
who must be fed by the owner, not only in the 
seasons they were useless, but in the time of life 
they were unable to work. Facts and figures are 
before us, proving out of the balance-sheets of 
several estates, that the assertion of a Speaker of 
the Antigua House of Assembly is correct: —‘ All 
things considered, free-labour is the cheapest.” 
We shall not trouble our readers with these 
statistics. But, in quitting the West Indies, 
(although we might have pointed to the happy 
triumph of the memorable Ist of August, 1838, 
when eight hundred thousand African bondsmen, 
at once declared unconditionally free, began the 
course of independent life, and within two short 
years of peace, there were seven thousand free- 
holders dwelling in the simple cottages their hands 
had built upon the land their earnings had bought,* 
—such a refutation of that calumny against our 
kind, that slaves would reward iiberation with 
plunder and massacre !) but in passing to the case 
of the cotton-planters of the United States, let us 
observe in this connection, that they cannot plead 
these peculiar disadvantages, to which the pro- 
prietors of the West Indies are said to have been 
subject : they are not absentee owners of heavily 
mortgaged estates; nor are they likely to en- 
counter, in the growth of cotton, any material 
degree of foreign competition ; for many years to 
come they may reckon upon the secure enjoyment 
(if only they could secure the supply) of the Eng- 
lish market. They cannot, therefore, with any 
plausibility appeal to the alleged difficulties of the 
Jamaica planters, as an excuse for refusing the 
modification of the slavery system of the States. 
Opportunity is most favourable to such experi- 
ment. It will not always be granted. 

It has been said, we disapprove any notion of 
the Federal Government interfering with States 
which constitutionally stand independent, although 





*See the speeches of Lord Stanley,—why did the friends 
of the Derby Government forget, of late, to remind us 
of these bright and really praiseworthy passages of his 
career?—in 1842, for confirmation of these facta. We 
are told, from other sources, of the touching names these 
poor simple folk gave to their garden cottages: “Jane's 
Delight,” “ Happy Home,” “Comfort Castle,” “Save 
Rent,” “ Liberty Content,” “A Little of My Own.” 
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united. Congress, we think, has wisely resolved | became himself a proprietor, ia his way, liable to 


to prohibit the discussion of any proposal, in the | 
federal assemblies, for the abolition of slavery. It 
is the State Legislatures, sovereign government of 
internal affairs, with whom the legal power and the 
moral responsibility resides. Indirectly, we know 
Congress could do much, to discourage slavery and 
check its extension; which Congress has meanly 
declined to do. The Compromise, which dis- 
honoured the two illustrious names of Clay and 
Webster, (men whose eminent services shall be 
remembered, as well as their faults, now they are 


both in the grave,) was a deliberate falsification | 


of the principle of the American republic. If its 
federal constitution forbade any encroachment on 
slavery, its spirit of freedom forbade any concession 
to it. But, if Congress can do little, what cannot 


the State legislatures do? The answer we have | 
le serf ayant retiré sa personne et son champ des 


always been ready with is given in the JWest- 
minster Review, by one whom we know to be a 
candid advocate of human right,—‘‘ The slave- 


holders could, if they thought proper, merge |; 


slavery into an intermediary serfdom. They 
might strive to copy, consciously and by enact- 
ments, the course which history shows to have 
been unconsciously and instinctively followed in 
Europe. In order tosecure the cultivation of the 
plantation, the slaves might, at first, give all their 
labour for food, raiment, and lodging; and then, 
give so many days’ work,in payment of rent; 

and then, money wages. The money rent might 
be gradually increased, until the serfs had become 
freemen, and obtained full possession of them- 
selves.” 

Something like this proposal, we have been 
long convinced, is the only peaceable solution of 
the problem. We have expended no small atten- 
tion, in verifying this conclusion. One reflection | 
is obvious,—that by the process of gradual emanci- 
pation, or rather, let us call it enfranchisement, 
which is only the more advanced stage, we, the 
Saxons or the Franks of modern Europe, have 
passed into freedom. We have gone tar, since 
the sixth century, when, as Gregory of Tours 
records, the poor subjected themselves to slavery, 
that they might get a little food; since, in the 





seignorial dues, to arbitrary and onerous exactions, 
not enjoying his proper liberty of person, indeed, 
but having a fair prospect of enfranchisement. lf 
we could dwell on this, we might compare the 
suggestions above made, with the remarks of Mr. 
Hallam on the interesting statements of M, 
Guerard, editor of the Cartulary of Chartres; who 
speaks of a great revolution in French society, 
which had been consummated long before the 
period of that document, the second half of the 
eleventh century; by which, after the territorial 
appropriation on ‘the feudal system, which issued 
from the confusion of anarchy, it came to be as he 


describes :— 
‘‘ 1] fut aussi difficile de deposséder un serf de 


son manse, qu’un seigneur de son benefice. Deés 


ce moment, la servitude fut transformée en servage; 


mains de son maitre, dut 4 celui-ci non plus son 
corps ni son bien, mais seulement une partie de 
son travail et de ses revenus. Dés ce moment, il 
a cessé de servir; il n’est plus en realité qu'un 
tributaire.” 

Another word or two, to the American slave- 
holders. The character and circumstances of 
their system, with their singular political posi- 
tion, isolate them in the world. They have no 
accomplices in the retention of slavery, except the 
corrupted and effete governments of Spanish and 
Portugese America, which they persecute with the 
assaults of republican propagandism. The nine- 
teenth century disowns them; nor does antiquity, 
truly understood, countenance ‘their policy. Their 
pulpit apologists, who traitorously prostitute the 
Christian sanctions, have cited the example of an 


| Isaz ac, and institutions of the Hebrew common- 


dreary famines of the ninth and cleventh, when | 
human flesh was sold for meat in the markets of 


France and Germany, much was sold alive by the 


desperate souls who famished in it; since a Saxon | 


lady, at the period of the Conquest, manumitted 
some slaves, ‘‘ whose heads she had taken for their 
meatin the evil days,’’ to quote her own words. We 
should like, if space ‘allowed here such an inquiry, 

to indicate the gradations of this mighty change ; 
from the times of the imperial despotism, when the 

lands of Europe, except in the farms occupicd 
by free oolont, were cultivated by many millions 
of abject slaves, half the population in the condi- 
tion of chattels, —through the barbarian conquests, 

when this condition was superseded by a modified 
servitude, till, in the age of Charlemagne, the 
agriculturist was a sort of farmer in bondage to 
the estate, who cither divided with the proprietor, 
on the metayer system, the produce of the soil, or 


gave certain services to the lord,—until the tenant | 


lwealth. But the bondage of a patriarchal family, 


/in the simplicity of the ‘infant w orld, was allevi- 


ated by the free plain manners, without conven- 
tional hauteur. Jacob, after seven years of service, 
was an equal match for Laban’s daughter. A 


friend, who is a learned Israelite, tells us it is 


the opinion of Talmudical commentators, that 


‘in the event of a master dying intestate, —like 


poor St. Clare at New Orleans,—the female slaves 
were, by the Jewish law, at once liberated, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of a Jewish 
Legree. In the rude customs of an early age 
that of slavery was prompted by mercy; the pri- 
soners captive in war, spared the point of the 
spear, ended their lives in the tribe of their con- 
querors. This condition, the servitude of Cuwec, 
was reserved for the ruined citizens of Troy. In 
the domestic life of heroic ages, exhibited in 
scenes of both the Homeric poems, is preserved, 
to mitigate the rough barbaric usages, a certain 
ease in the presence of inferiors, a generous frank- 
ness of intercourse. In the Rome of Coriolanus, 
there was a common supper for the household, 
though while the master presided at the upper 
table, like our Saxon Cedric on his dais, the 
servants with the children sat on the subdsellia 
below. Our transatlantic cousins are addicted to 
classical precedents, and name upstart villages 
after the towns of Hellas and Latium. They 
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have shown us a lovely image,—not in ebony but! person,” that having insisted on her husband 
in marble,—of the slave-maiden, shrinking in ordering to death the victim of her peevish 
modest fear, with a chain on her soft rounded | caprice, when he demurs to take the life of the 
arm. The slaveholding republicans of later | man she answers,—“ Do you call a slave a man?” 
Greece were also not insensible to this woe,— | We would introduce, as congenial acquaintance, 
if artistically, not really, presented. While the! Marie St. Clare to that other Roman matron, who, 
kidnapping traffic on Thracian shores went on,— | being out of temper, sends out for the professional 
while a thousand slaves were hired out by the | flogee ‘rs,—sunt que tortoribus annua praestent,— 
erator Nicias, for toil in the silver mines, and | that she may superintend the w hipping of her 





his great rival computed the value of skilful arti- 
yans, of whom he was proprietor,—the liberal | 


Athenians could weep over the despair of Hecuba, | or reading the newspaper. 


among the victors’ tents, vuy 6pocovdoy, warned 
Vavagonv; they could bewail in theatres the | 
cuforeed dishonour of Andromache, or sympathise 
with the lamentation of the virgin daughter of | 


Priam :— 


I, to be sold to any man for silver, 

May fall unto a coarse and cruel lord. 
And I, who once was sister of my Hector, 
And of my other noble ones, J made 
The drudge of such an one, to grind the meal, 

To press the curds, and clean the master’s house? 
My bed of marriage, which the sons of kings 
Were scarcely worthy of, to be bestowed | 
By force, on any knave bought for the household? 
No! rather let me sever the free light 

From these poor eyes, and give myself to death! 





Fictitious suffering is a pleasure to sympathy. 


juries to slaves. 





But, if in classical instances we may show the 
realities of slavery,—evils to both the tyrannical | 
and servile classes, which though displayed in 
try are not the less real ;—we would point 
to the demoralisation of gorged and intoxicated | 
Rome. We would call out of the comedies of. 
Plautus those rascal servants, in whom there ean 
be no honest fidelity, because they have the clever- | 
ness to see, how in their service they are defrauded 
of themselves. We would interrogate that sullen | 
desperado, who is past effect of threatening, for 
he knows that his death will some day be ‘‘ on the 
cross, where his father and his kindred were put.”’ 
The catalogue of tortures, the rack, the gallows, | 
the furca, chain, and branding-iron, the like of. 
which a slave is made with shocking levity to 
enumerate, are the necessary furniture of slavery ; 
the padlock affixed to the jaws of West Indian 
negroes, to prevent their suc ‘et the sugar canes, 
had its prototype in the broad wheel “around a 
man’s neck, while kneading the dough, to hinder | 
him from eating, as in the jest of Aristophanes. | 
But if we would know the hideous result of 


systematic inhumanity, reacting on the social life, | 


let us consult that austere satirist, who, in his 
own bad time, pronounced the city of Regulus an 
abode fit only for liars ; the luxurious lady Juvenal | 
mentions, who may have been the mistress, in her 
town and country establishments, of not fewer 


‘of the syndic, that he treats him badly. 


much to learn! 


| avenging doom. 


naked handmaids, meanwhile painting her face, 
receiving a morning call, inspecting a new dress, 
What may not 
American slavery do, if it last long enough, in 
the development of a national character ? 

But we find one or two things, to be excepted. 
In the milder community of Athens, aslave might 
indite his master for aggravated assault; and 
many freemen were capitally punished, for in- 


Georgia, there is no punishment for one causing 
the death of a slave, ‘‘ should it happen by acci- 
dent while giving him moderate correction.” An 
ill-treated slave might seek refuge in the heathen 
temples of Theseus, or of the Eume nides, until 
‘transferred to another owner. In Mahomed: an 


Turkey, when a slave had cause to complain of 


ill-usage, he himself had the right to go into the 
market, and declare his wish to be sold. In the 
Spanish colony of Porto Rico, the master is obliged 
to sell a slave, when it is proved to the satisfaction 
Protes- 
democratic America, you have 

The slave at Memphis on the 
Mississippi, who cut off his right hand to be 
_revenged on the owner, because his wife had been 
sold to the embraces of a rich voluptuary, is a 
witness against you, and not against the Gentiles. 

We leave this grievous subject, with only ano- 
ther reference, to the peril that has been men- 
tioned of insurrection. What it is that means, 
history will show. A certain island in the A®gean 
sea was anciently infamous for the slave-trade 
and slave-breeding business, which Maryland and 
Virginia chietly pursue. There was a revolt in 
Chios, as in Hayti; and a brave Toussaint 
Ouverture, whose Greek name was Drimacos. 
The attempt was tolerably successful, for the time, 
and another may be more so, at another time. 
There was a servile rebellion in Sicily, led by a 
ferocious enthusiast, who mustered sixty thousand 
exasperated savage men. With fire and murder 
they desolated the Sicilian plains. 

We have enough pity for the slaves. But for 
‘their owners, we have more pity, mingled with 
horror, as for some unholy victim bound for an 
But there is yet time. May 
‘God send them both a peaceful and safe deliver- 


‘tant Christian, 


than four thousand human ereatures, according to | ance! 


contemporary memoirs, is ‘‘such a very superior 








By the constitutional law of 
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NORMAN 


HAMILTON. 


(Concluded from page 141.) 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE FLIGHT. 


Ir may readily be supposed that in the circum- 
stances of the fugitives many words were not ex- 
changed ; but as it became evident that the coach 
was fairly beyond the suburbs, there remained no 
urgent necessity for any continued embargo on 
conversation ; and accordingly the friends began to 
congratulate Hamilton on his escape. 

‘‘ Norman, dear Norman,” said Henry, eagerly 
clasping his hand, “we will ship you off at 
Queen’s Ferry; and if you go abroad for a few 
years, we may negotiate for your pardon.” 

Norman sighed deeply, but did not answer. 

“You seem very cold, Norman,” continued his 
anxious brother; ‘‘cheer up, my dear fellow. 
You'll require all your energy to complete the 
escape.” 

Norman again sighed, and deeper than before ; 
and immediately after, he was felt to sink down 
in his seat. Arnold, who happened to be sitting 
next him, caught him in his arms, and found that 
he was helpless as a child. 

‘‘ Hamilton! speak, what is the matter ?” 

“‘] am dying,” was his feeble reply. ‘‘ The 
shot has taken effect.” 

The friends were in a state of distraction. It 
was still far from day-light, and the rain, long 
suspended, was now falling in torrents. A dying 
man in a dark carriage, and no help at hand,—the 
misery was well nigh insupportable. The coach- 
man was ordered to drive to the nearest house; 
but as every jolt of the vehicle caused a fresh pang 
to the wounded man, the very attempt to obtain 
aid was only aggravating his sufferings. After a 
weary half-hour, the coachman descried a cottage 


on the road-side, the inmates of which permitted 


the wretched fugitive to take shelter under their 
roof; and also communicated the welcome intelli- 
gence, that a surgeon resided in the immediate 
vicinity. Before the arrival of this gentleman, 
the patient had become worse ; and, on the wound 
being examined, no hope of recovery was held out. 
The ball had penetrated into a vital region, and 
it was evident that the acute suffering under 
which he laboured, would soon be at an end. 

‘‘God bless you all. Love to Flor——” The 
death-rattle choked him ere he could finish the 
sentence; and the short, eventful, sorrowful, sad 
career of Norman Hamilton was over at last. The 
wicked now ceased from troubling him, and his 
weary soul was at rest. 

The friends hung over the inanimate remains, 
not venturing to give verbal expression to the 
heavy, stunning grief that overwhelmed them; 


‘‘ Has this been a duel, gentlemen?” inquired 
the doctor. ‘‘If it has, as you can no longer 
be of any assistance to your friend, I would 
recommend that you should think of your own 
escape.” : 

Arnold, deeming concealment useless, briefly 
explained the case. The doctor then advised that 
‘they should communicate with the magistrates, 
who, on satisfying themselves that the prisoner 
| was really dead, would probably be induced to 
give up the body, with a view to private burial. 
This suggestion was cordially responded to, and 
‘it was arranged that while Arnold and Henry 
| should acquaint Florence with the dismal tidings 
‘of the death of Norman, Cook should proceed to 
the authorities and apprise them of the fate of 
their prisoner. The doctor hinted that Cook 
should deliver his message as from him (the me- 
'dical attendant), and not acknowledge himself as 
‘one of the parties who personally had been privy 
to the escape; but Cook, who still had a morbid 
‘hankering after defiance of the law, stoutly resisted 
all idea of subterfuge, and declared that although 
| he would not implicate any of the rest, he would 
most unquestionably make no attempt to conceal 
his own share in the transaction. Arnold and 
Henry well knew his opinions on such points, and 
did not venture to dissuade from this course, 
although aware that it exposed Cook to no iittle 
risk of legal vengeance. ‘The corpse was then left 
in charge of the physician, and the three allies 
returned to town, to fulfil their respective mis- 
sions. 
| A new disaster was communicated to them on 
their arrival at the rendezvous, which was Ar- 
-nold’s lodgings. Smallbairn and Florence were 
both in the vicinity of the jail when the escape 
was made, and they also had a conveyance which, 
for greater safety, had been drawn up in a remote 
street. They hovered about the gate after Arnold 
and Cook obtained admission; but taking alarm 
at the appearance of the town-guard, the two had 
run off in separate directions. Missing Florence, 
Smallbairn cautiously returned, and finding a 
female lying on the street groaning, whom he 
supposed to be the young lady, he had lifted her 
‘up and caused her to be driven home to Mrs. 
Porter's. 
| “She is badly hurt,’ said the schoolmaster ; 
“but I merely handed her in, and did not stop, 
as according to our arrangement, I came here to 
arrange as to further procedure.” 
|“ Norman dead and my cousin dying!” ex- 
claimed Henry; “this is too much for mortal 
endurance !”’ 

The agitated youth hurried home by himself, 





and even the medical attendant, accustomed ashe to ascertain the extent of the superadded cala- 
was to mortality in,all its forms, could not but mity, while Arnold remained to give an account 
sympathize in a sorrow that seemed so genuine of Norman’s end to the gentle-hearted school- 
and unaffected. -master; and also to receive a report from Cook, 
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as to the result of his interview with the civic. 
has as much evidence as will mak baith Reid and 


dignitaries. 


Henry soon returned with the intelligence that, : 
they had the trap ready for the Kornel, and I, 


The ill-fated girl. 


the wounded female was not Florence Hamilton, 
but poor Maggie Buchanan. 


had followed her father up to Edinburgh, and had | 


narrowly watched the whole proceedings; and on 
observing that the town guard’s-man was about 
to make a bayonet thrust at Norman, she gene- 
rously interposed her own person and received the 
blow. The wound was a very serious one, and 
slender hopes were entertained of her recovery. 
Florence had returned home on foot alone, and 
was tending the wounded girl when Henry com- 
municated to her the sad story of Norman’s end; 


and he now returned at the express request of 


Florence, who was apprehensive lest any indignity 
should be offered to the body of her hapless 
cousin. Cook alone could communicate informa- 
tion on this point, and his return was anxiously 
looked for; but he did not make his appearance 
till past mid-day. 

The patriot was chafed, as usually was the 
case, When he came into contact with the powers 
that were. 

‘‘ Here’s a pretty kettle o’ fish,” said he, as he 
seated himself in a state of extreme exhaustion ; 
“twa or three days ago they would hae the bluid 
o’ this young lad, reason or nane, and noo they'll 
no have him dead or alive, and say he has been 
very ill-used, and that they are sorry he is dead.” 

‘What is the cause of this sudden change ?” 
inquired Arnold. 

‘““Why, ye see,” replied the man of leather, 
‘“‘whaun rogues cast oot, honest men get their 
ain. There’s a black-leg fellow, frae London, that 
ca’s himsel’ a Kornel, has peached on that seceder 
rascal, Reid, i’ the Canongate, who has been deal- 
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and sae laying ae thing wi’ another, Sharpnose 


the London sprig swing to some pu Weel, 
mysel, was to be ane o’ the witnesses, for I doggit 
him ae nicht at the biddin’ o’ this same auld 
limmer, who deserves strappin’ as weel as ony 0’ 


‘them; but ye ken rats sometimes will no go in to 





ing in note-forging for mair than a twal’-month,— | 


L aye thocht Reid wasna the clean potato, and so 
it turns oot—the lang-faced villain, think o’ him 
speakin’ to the like o’ me, about what he ca’ad 
my iniquity. 


Weel then, the constables set off 


in full bang to tak Theodore, but on going to his | 


shop they fund that the bird had flown—he had | 


| 
} 


drawn his siller oot o’ the bank, and left naething | 


but the wind o’ his heels behind him. Even his 
very wife kens nacthing about him—or, at least, 


she says she does na ken; but there’s nae believing | 


9? 


thae anabaptist characters. 
“Yet, how does this affect our poor friend, 
Hamilton?” inquired Arnold. 
“Patience, patience,” rejoined the irritated pa- 
triot; ‘1 declare ye have as little patience as the 
dominie here. 


(Poor Smallbairn had not uttered. 


a trap, although there’s toasted cheese in’t; and 
sae the Kornel, who was to come back again and 
gie evidence against Reid, has never made his ap- 
pearance, and as he seems to hae got an inkling 
o’ what way the bowls are running, he’s ta’en 
leg-bail neist, and sheriffs’ officers are after him 
as well as his victim.” 

“ But what about poor Hamilton’s body ?”’ per- 
severed Arnold. 

‘‘There’s it again—I was jist comin’ to that 
very point, when ye maun interrupt me. Baith 
the Kornel and the hag woman, said that Hamil- 
ton was a complete victim, and merely dragged in 
to let the Kornel get off when he was in custody 
here some months ago, although he was then 
dressed so differently from what he now is, that 
even Sharpnose did na ken him. Weel, the bailies 
and provost and a’ the rest, are sorry about Ha- 
milton, and say noo that if he had been alive he 
would hae been reprieved, and that it’s a great 
pity that he has been shot.” 

‘And the body ?” 

“Ye can do wi’ it what ye list. Before I could 
get a word o’ them, they had heard that a man 
who had been fired at was lying dead in a house 
on the Queensferry-road, and they sent oot the 
governor of the jail and their ain doctor to iden- 


tify him, and they are noo satisfied that the corpse 
is Mr. Hamilton’s, and that he is really dead, and 


ye have liberty to do with it as ye have a mind.’’ 

‘¢ And the escape from prison?’’ queried Arnold, 
‘‘are any proceedings to be instituted against 
those who aided in that matter ?”’ 

‘‘ None whatever—and that’s the maist curious 
part o’ the whole affair. The watchman had seen 
us go in, and he went to the town-guard, one of 
whom was to strike down the first man that came 
out, till other help was got. Then the juilors, 
wi’ a view to screen themselves, swear that they 
were overpowered by a mob—and although I told 
them that four men had done the haill thing, and 
that I was ane o’ them, they insisted down my 
very throat that I was speakin’ for mere vain- 
glory—and that if I really meant to be o’ service 


to the country, I should go back to them at four 


a syllable, but Mr. Cook, being in a combative | 


mood, that wus enough.) Weel, then, hear ye 
this, and let me speak without interruption. 
‘eid could not be found—and the haill town are 
after him; and as a reward of a hundred pounds 
has been offered for him, doubtless, he'll be nickit 
in due time. 


It never rains, however, but it | 





o’clock to meet the old woman, who was to ex- 
plain hoo my evidence wad tell against the Kornel 
rascal. I have a good mind not to go, jist to spite 


them; but it wad be a pity to let Reid off, so I 


’ 99 


dare say I'll have to go after a’. 

It now seemed clear that the authorities were 
annoyed at the thought of their having captured 
and convicted an innocent person, who had so 
evidently been entrapped 


| j into an a Eee of 
pours— nae sooner had Sharpnose rubbed his| guilt, while the real culprits, who bad all the 
hands at thocht o’ catching Reid, than in comes | while been within reach, had so dexterously con- 


the auld hag whose son maks the notes, and she 


peaches on the fellow that calls himsel’ the Kornel, 


| 
| 


trived to elude detection. It was similarly evi- 


dent, that the discipline of the jail had been of 
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the laxest description, and that any following up | the Bible, my locks have been wet wi’ the dews 
of the escape would result in a humiliating expo-|o’ night, but never my eyes wi’ tears. I’ve sat, 
sure of the inefficiency of the system, and provoke nicht after nic ‘ht, on the cauld pavement in the 
still greater public odium. It therefore only re- High-street, an’ sometimes the blast has been 
mained for the friends of Hamilton to take adyan- keen, and the rain has made me shivery; but I 
tage of this singular change in the aspect of) saw the place whaur he was confined, and wasn’t 
affairs, by making arrangements for the recovery that reward o’t itsel? Ye have sorrow, leddy, 
and interment of his body. It was accordingly | | but it’s godly sorrow. I hae sorrow, but it’s hellish 
brought to Mrs. Porter’s house that same evening. | sorrow. My father has killed Nor man Hamilton.” 
The girl, Buchanan, rallied considerably by the | ‘Qh, dinna say that, bairn,” implored Mrs. 
time that the corpse was brought back, and the| Buchanan; “ ye ken that he sav ‘ed him again.’ 
physician acceded, with some reluctance, to the} “Aye, but who first put his dear life in danger ? 
urgent entreaty of her mother, that she should be No, leddy, your sorrow i3 no my sorrow. Lut 
allowed to take her home to Leith. Mrs. Porter | what recks it? Had he lived he wad hae lived 
and Florence, who bore no unkindness to the} for you or some ither grand lady. A poor man’s 
poor girl, but rather were grateful for her generous | dochter, like me, durstna hae lookit at him; and 
self-devotion, in risking her own life in the vain | yet God knows, and my heart knows, that I had 
attempt to save that of their relative; were yet|rather seen him yours, than lying there in that 
not unwilling that they should be relieved at such white shroud.” 
a crisis of care and attendance on a sick and appa-| She knelt down, and gently lifting the hand of 
rently dying person; and they also gave their con- | the corpse, kissed it affectionately. 
sent toher removal, provided it was the opinion of} ‘‘In heaven there is neither marriage nor giving 
her medical attendant that it could be done with! in marriage, and he has gonethere. Death levels 
mang h Maggie was content to die in the beliet! a’, leddy; and in the grave there’s nae remem- 
that she had been the preserver of Hamilton; but} brance o’ persons; for the rich and the poor are 
it was a sad blow to her to learn that a pursuer | there at least equal.” 
who came up at the twelfth hour, should have; ‘Now, Maggie,” said the mother tenderly, 
first wounded her, the shield, and then, after all, | ‘‘ the doctor said that ye wasna to excite yoursel ; 
slain the shielded man. She eagerly inquired for | for that if ye did, ye couldna get better. Come 
the body; and on being informed that it was in| now, it’s time ye were leaving the leddies.” 
the same house with herself, and in theadjoining| ‘Yes, it’s time, mother,”’ she answered calmly; 
apartment, she expressed a desire to see it so in- | ‘but there’s ae thing I wad like to ask, but I 
tensely earnest, that it was not deemed proper to! dinna ken how I can ask.”’ 
refuse her request. She was prepared for her | Sincerely pitying the poor girl, Florence has- 
removal, and in passing was carricd into the pre- | tened to assure her that her own griet was too 
sence of the unconscious corse. sincere not to sympathize sincerely with the afilic- 
It surely could not be that that shrivelled, tions of others, and that she need have no hesi- 
pinched form was all that was left of the manly | tation in making any inquiry she thought proper. 
youth, whom but afew months before she had ‘*T wad like to dee,”’ answered Maggie, “ for I 
beheld in strength, health, and beauty? Already am heart sore and body sore, and | hae nae joys 
was he surrounded by the upholstery of death, to look furward to in this life; but folk can nei- 
and the winding-shect covered all, save the pallid ther live nor dee, jist as they like. God gives lie, 
face, sad indeed in expression, but yet screnely and it’s him only that should tak it. I mayna 
swect now that it was for ever hushed in the live lang, but I wad like to go often and see his 
repose of the final sleep. The silver chord solong grave. I think the green grass will grow sweetly 
crucily stretched, was at length broken; the buf- o’er it, and bonnie flowers will bloom upon it. 
fetings of lite’s waves were no more to be endured, Where will he be laid ?” 





for the spirit had found peace on another shore. Florence was unable to answer the question, 
The shadow of destiny had deepened into the for she was sobbing bitterly 
darkness of doom, and the end had now come. “We have had sae much distress,” said Mrs. 


Mrs. Porter and Florence sat by the corpse, and Porter to the mother, ‘and the puirlad’ 8 death has 
they rose to receive the wounded girl—the iron come on us so sudde nly after we thocht a’ things 
of distress having, very evidently, penctrated richt, that we havena had time to think about the 
deeper into her soul, than the stecl had done into funcral or onything else. The country doctor had 
the flesh. got the corpse sorted before it cam here. Lackaday! 

“We have heard much of your kindness to my lackaday! sue mony sore troubles will break my 
poor cousin, my good girl,” said Flore mee, ‘and frail auld heart. The bairn that I have kept ever 
shall never forget it. If there is any particular since he was born—to see him lyin’ there in that 
way in which we can express our gratitude, I am | state, it’s mair than flesh and blood can weel 


sure we should be glad to do it. Tears prevented stand.” 

further utterance. | “I'm sorry, very sorry for you, mem,” replied 
“ Aye, leddy, you can cry; but w hen willtears Mrs. Buchanan. 

ever again gladden the eyes of poor Maggie Bu-| ‘I dinna want to be unkind,” resumed the old 


chanan? I’ve scen me ery for very joy; but now | lady; ‘but ilka word that yer dochter’s saying 
I cannot ery for very gricf. People sleep at nicht, 1s hurting my puir lassie here; and really if ye 
but when have I slept > > like the good people in| could get her hame noo, it would te heiies Oe 


= 
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hersel and for us a’. We'll send to see hoo she | were drawing closer around him, and that Flint 


9 


is in the morning. 

Mrs. Buchanan needed no such hint, as the 
whole interview had been to her distressing i in the 
extreme; but knowing her daughter's tempera- 
ment and tendencies, she had not seen how it was 

sible to avoid it. 

‘‘Maggie,”’ she whispered, ‘“‘ they haven't yet 
fixed where he is to be buried, but they'll tell 
-ou when they do. Now, come, lean upon me, 
and let us go hame.”’ 

‘‘Hame!”’ shrieked her daughter. ‘‘ Speak o’ 
hame to me! I ken nae hame, and never will 
till I am in the eauld kirkyard like him.” 

She tossed her arms wildly in the air, and 
stared unconsciously on all around, and her 
mother perceived with inexpressible pain, that 
one of those states of mental excitement to which 
she had recently been subject was coming on. 
The poor maniac then rushed suddenly forward to 
the corpse, she clasped it in her arms, and kissed 
its lifeless lips, in seeming ecstasy. 

‘‘He’s mine! he’s mine! I’ve dreamed it o’er 
and o’er again, that he was to be mine—and now 
I have him—if ye bury him bury me. 

Come death, pass life. 


“Ffe’s dead, is he? Weel there was an angel 
cam to me the ither nicht, and said that he was 
sent down from heaven for him. Mither, they 
wear white in heaven; he has on white, come 
an’ I’ll get on white too, come. An’ there’s the 
moon, that aye spoke to me when I was sitting in 
the eerie nichts 7’ the open street—she’s white 
too, come.” 

The mother was but too glad to get her unfor- 
tunate daughter off under any pretext, and she 
at once availed herself of the wayward whim 
which prompted the wish to depart. 

Maggie Buchanan said right, that neither life 
nor death are in our own hands. She lived, but the 
lamp of reason grew dimmer, day by day, and at 
last it sunk in total darkness. Her parents car- 
ried into early execution their long-cherished plan 


of emigration, and carried their helpless child with | 


them, but long after they had left the Kirkgate, 
the story of Maggie Buchanan, hovered tradition- 
ally amongst succeeding generations. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE PURSUED, 

“Tey run fast whom the devil drives.” So 
says the proverb, and the proverb says truly—for 
although there have been doubts about the 
precise character of satanic agency, there can be 
no question that in their dynamics, rogues are 
influenced by the impellings of the evil one. 
Theodore Reid and the Colonel were both rogues, 


to the origin of the motive power. ‘They did 


hot, however, run in couples, as may casily be 
conceived, when their relations to each other are 
taken into account—and that being the case the 
ungracious task devolves on us of tracking their 
seveval courses separately. 

Theodore Reid saw distinctly that the meshes | 


escape to America. 


and the hag, both or either, would extort piece- 
meal from him all the money that they thought 
him possessed of, and then denounce him to justice. 
Theodore did not relish this system of slow torture, 
and he determined to make a bold stroke to avoid 
what he shrewdly calculated was his certain 
doom. Theodore’s plan of escape involved two 
things: first, to withdraw his entire monies from 
the bank, and secondly, to set sail with the vessel 
which was to carry his herring adventure to 
Stettin—calculating that after arriving at the 
continental port, he could leisurely make his 
He fixed the arrangement of 
the second item, in the first instance. 

‘Captain McKerlie,” said Reid, to the com- 
mander of the brig, Little John, “‘when do you 
sail ?”’ 

“About high twelve at night,” replied the 
Captain, ‘“‘ but as we can’t have water after six 
we leave the harbour then—a boat comes ashore 


for me at twelve, as I have to wait for a pas- 


number one. 


senger coming by the Glasgow night-muil, and 
after that we sail.” 

* Exactly—weel can ye keep a secret ?” 

‘‘ Well, I should think so.” 

‘* Your hand.” 

The Captain grasped Reid's fishy digits. 

‘* Weel, sir, | want to try a spec ‘wi cash in 
Stettin, but I ‘dinna want a’ the folk in Edinburgh 
and Leith to ken, because ye see they would 
raise the market. Noo if 1 was seen on your 
deck a’ body would ke n—Pl come down at 
twal and gang oot in ye’r boat.’ 

“ Very well—but you can send your luggage 
before six.’ 

** Dootless,” replied Theodore, drily, ‘ but may 
be little o’ that will serve me.”’ 

The Captain took his leave, and the merchant, 
delighted with the result of his arrangement of 
item number two, now bethought him of settling 
He went next to the bank, where 
our old friend Mr. James Carmichacl still officiated 


as head-teller—for as Copley’s cheque had been 


countermanded before being presented for pay- 


ment, the loss by that worthy had only amounted 
to five hundred pounds, which sum Mr. James had 
honourably paid, and the directors thereupon were 
graciously pleased to allow him to retain his 


office. 


Kate, as in the older time. 


The sharpest warnings in this world 
fude in process of time, and Mr. Carmichael was 
rapidly forgetting the dispensation that at one 

time had all but subme TEC “lL him. He was sleek, 

condescendingly balmy in his affability, amblingly 
consequential in his walk as ever—and even at 
home he was beginning to tighten the strings on 
His idol Williamson 


of the mint could not in such a state of reaction 
they both ran, and there can be little dubiety as_ 





be forgotten by any possi bility—and in short and 
in point of fact Carmichacl was now very much 
himself again. 

“Mr. Carmichael,’”’ said Reid, with mock hu- 
mility, ‘ yill be surprised at what I'm gaun 
to do.” 

‘‘ Not in the least,” replied the banker, “as my 
friend Williamson of the mint says, ‘No man 
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should be surprised now-a-days at any thing he| ‘If you please, Mr. Carmichael, I wad like 
sees or hears.’ ”’ it a’.”’ 

“Weel, sir, Mr. Williamson is a very clever; ‘Ah, very well—what kind of notes?” 
man, and so are you.’ ‘‘A hunder in goud, and the rest in Bank o’ 

‘“‘ The first proposition I admit, Mr. Reid, and | England notes, for I doot if our Scots notes wud 
it shows your perfect good sense; the second I | pass weel on the ither side o’ the Tweed.” 
cannot assent to, although I am free to confess} ‘‘ You shall have the money as you propose,” 
that no man could have had so much intercourse | answered the banker, courteously. 
with Williamson as it has been my honour and| The money was told down, and Reid departed, 
privilege to have had, without being a wiser and | inwardly chuckling that he had got his own s0 
better man for that same. But what’s your busi- | easily,—although we are of opinion, that if others 
ness, Mr. Reid, you are one of our oldest and|had received their fair and just proportion of 
most respectable ‘citizens, and if I can be of! what this good man called his ‘‘ own,” he would 
any service to you, command me. If ye want! not have had such a sum lying at his credit with 
a letter of introduction to Williamson, just say|the banker—that sum, be it observed, by no 
the word.” means representing his whole property, his stock 

‘‘It wad be great honour,’’ replied Theodore, | in trade being large and valuable; but Theodore 
bending himself; ‘ but it’s no’ that. It’s this.|}saw no safe method of converting heavy goods 
The markets in the north o’ England are ina kittle | into fine gold, and valuing his neck at a higher 
state, and wi’ ready money there’ s a lot o’ things/rate than his dry salteries, he resolved to leave 
that I could buy to advantage; and if ye could| them, for a time, in the hand of Providence. 
let me hae frae ye, a’ the siller that I have in your} Returning to his shop, he called his confidential 
hands, principal, aye, and interest baith, I could | assistant, and thus announced tc him his projected 
clear some five-and-twenty per cent.” departure. 

“That's all, Mr. Reid; now mark my words, ‘* Dauvit, I hae to gang thro’ to Glasgow about 
for I quote the very words of Williamson, and | some cheese, see that ye look after the shop, and 
they are the words of wisdom. If a man deals} don’t be idling your time whaun my back’s about. 
with a constitutional bank, reads a constitutional | If that auld gentleman calls, that was here about 
newspaper, and belongs to a constitutional church, | the cheese the ither day, say that I'll be back the 
is he not far happier ? By-the-by, Mr. Reid, I} morn, and no to tak’ ony steps in that matter that 
wonder that you, a man of sense, ‘should belong he was speaking to me about, till he sees me. He 








to a vulgar dissenting sect.’ was to be here at twal o’clock; but as the coach 
“ Weel, I’ve been. thinking of taking seats inj; starts in a quarter o’ an hour, I canna wait for 
the parish kirk.” | him.” 


‘“My dear sir, you delight me. Now attend} Theodore’s last ceremony was to take farewell 
again. If you had dealt ‘with a vulgar, petty | of his wife, and, to do him justice, this effort did 
bank, you might not have got your money out—|cost him some few qualms of conscience. Mrs. 
that is, at least, not without some difficulty; but | Reid had a nature cold and selfish as his own; 
in an establishment of this kind, sir, orders to any} and she had been a congenial helpmate to him, 
amount can be cashed immedjately, and without | denying herself every luxury, and, sometimes, 
delay—on that point most emphatic—no run can | even the necessaries of life, in order to gratify 
injure us. But we have our rules, Mr. Reid— | his hoarding propensities. Theodore could not 
we have our rules—the principal you may get) be said to love anybody, but, of all the rest of 
just now, but not the interest, because this is not | the world, he had least reason to hate his wife. 
the constitutional period for balancing our ac- | He had not anticipated any difficulty in parting 
counts. Of course, if you were te be leaving the | from her; but Reid, although belonging to the 
bank, or leaving the country, that w ould be another lowest of the species, was still human, and, for 
thing,”’ "perhaps the first time in his life, he felt some- 

Theodore virtuously protested that neither of. | thing like affection stirring within him. He 
these thoughts had ever entered his head; although | dared not impart his secrets to her; she knew 
at the precise moment those thoughts were occu- | that in his dealings he sailed close by the wind, 
pying his head and none other; but as the reader| but of positive crime, and especially such as 
may possibly have already guessed Mr. Reid’s| would expose him to capital punishment, she had 
ethics were not of the purest water, and therefore | never entertained the slightest suspicion. Besides, 
we do not stop to tax him with inconsistency. if he had any intention of making her his con- 

“Very well, then,”’ resumed the man of notes, fidant, there was no time for necessary explana- 
“the capital you shall have—fire thousand three tions. Most anxious was he to have given her 
hundred pounds appear to be at your credit in| some hint about the winding-up of his affairs, and 
our ledger.’ the sale of his stock, and re-union in some foreign 

‘The exact sum,” replied Mr. Reid; ‘‘ was}land; but the denouncer was at his heels, nay, 
there ever a bank on the earth so accurate as; was at the very door, and every moment was 
yours is?” precious. 

The teller smiled benevolently. ‘‘Nanse,” said he, ‘I have to gang to Dum- 

‘‘T suppose, if I give you the five thousand, | fries, about some hams, I'll no be up to my dinner 
you don’t mind leaving the odd three hundred as! the di Ly. 

a nest egg?” | “You gang frae hame!” exclaimed the asto- 
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nished “‘ spouse, Nancy,” “‘ ye havena’ missed ye’r | 
dinner, or sleepit a nicht oot o’ the house, for ten’ 


years.” 
" “Aye, but I can pick up some fine bargains.” 

“That's different, ye ll need to get yer things 
ready before ye start.’ 

“No, the coach starts in a quarter o’ an hour, 
and I’ il jist tak the great coat here. I'll seek 
naething else.” [He had stuffed the pockets, and 
large and capacious they were, sometime before. | 

“ Whaun will ye be back 2” 

“The morn, or may be next day.” 

‘¢ That’s a lang time, Theodore.”’ 


“Yes, here’s half-a-crown to keep the house | 


wi—or na, ye can get what ye need frae Dauvit. 


Oh look after them, Nanse, they’re a terrible care- | 


less pack whenever they ken that I’m oot o’ sicht.”’ 


‘Good day,” said the wife, stretching forth her | 


skinny hand, ‘ I’ll look after them.” 

Theodore left, but Mrs. Reid never felt more 
strangely in her life, and could she have lifted the | 
curtain of futurity she w ould have been satisfied | 
that she did not feel strangely without good reason. 
But we must follow her husband. He took the 
most circuitous and least frequented route to 
Leith, and on arriving there he made his way to 
Buchanan’s tavern, sagaciously concluding that in 
the event of any alarm being given, that was the 
last place where he was likely to be sought. 
There was no one in charge of the house, save “the | ¢ 
slattern wench who has already been referred to, 
and Theodore ensconsed himself in a retired apart- 
ment with the intention of remaining there till 
dusk, when he thought he might venture out with 


“* Lassie, what have I to pay ?” 

“Ten- “pence.” 

“'Ten-pence! ye’r surely demented.” 

‘“‘Saxpence for the porter, and four-pence for 
the bread and cheese,’’ replied Mysie. 

“Lord bless me! the wholesale price o’ the 
porter is four shillings the dizzen, and I havena 
eaten a penny-worth o° bread and cheese. There's 
a saxpence to ye, and even at that price it’s per- 
fect extortion.” 

Mysie gallantly defended the door, and said it 

was more than her place was worth to admit of 
any reduced tariff of charge; and Theodore had, 
with a heavy heart, to disburse a shilling, while 
Mysie requested him to remain until she returned 
with the change. Theodore was willing to do 
a good deal for two-pence, but as the abigail was 
dilatory in returning, he deemed it prudent to 
‘sacrifice the copper rather than to run the chance 
of being a step nearer to justice. He slouched 
his hat and buttoned up his great-coat, and the 
dusk favouring him, he made for the beach, with- 
| out being recognised apparently by any one whom 
he met by the way. Some friendly Memel logs 
were stretched on the sca-shore, and he contrived 
to get underneath them, and there remained till 
the probable time when the boat would be putting 
off for the brig that was lying in the roads. 

If safe on board the v -essel, he would bribe the 

captain and elude search; but if the captain 
should have heard of the news, as this person in 
Buchanan’s had done, and if he were to tell the 
authorities about his being shipped off in a boat, 
he felt that the very arrangement which he had 





more safety. It was a weary seat; he had turned | made to ensure his escape might turn out to be 
his papers over and over again, counted and re- | the identical thing that would lead to his capture. 
counted his money, but the wished- for gloom of | This was a terrible thought, and he lay amongst 
evening came on slowly. There seemed to be no|the logs and groaned in mortal agony. How 
west that evening, and when the sun did at last heavy are the wages of sin, and how few are the 
become stationary, it hovered long and tediously | hardships entailed on man when he pursues the 
before it would dip beneath the horizon, and usher | right path compared with those dangers and terrors 


in reluctant night. Footsteps he heard in the 
next room, and he eagerly listened for any con- 
versation that might follow. 

“] thought ye had given up this howff, Bin- | 
nacle,’’ said one of the guests. 

“Yes, I did, but since Buchanan has tried to | 
make amends for his misdeeds, I have come back 
again—besides I want to hear how Maggie, poor 
thing, is keepin’; I aye had a wark wi’ her.’ 

“It’s a pity that that poor fellow has been killed | 
after a’.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Binnacle, ‘it is—for a finer | 
fellow never stept in shoe-leather, and I was 
certain frae the very first that he had naething to | 
do wi’ note-forgin’; but it’s a consolation that the 
villains at the bottom o’ the haill affair will be, 
gotten and strapped without mercy.’ 

‘And who are the villains ?” 

“Have ye no heard? Reid, a psalm-singing 
rascal in the Canongate, is ane o’ them, but the 
Warrants are out against him, and he’ll be a cle- 
verer fellow than I take him for if he escapes.” 

Theodore became immediately conscious of a 
choking sensation which was peculiarly unpleasant, 
and ~ rang the bell. 


that haunt him after he has committed crime. 

- Reid crawled from his hiding place under the 

| impression that the time was now about come 
when the boat should arrive. The night was 
| dark as doom, the wind roared in hurricane 
strength, and the distant moaning of the sea, all 
“conspired to impress the fugitive with fear and 
foreboding. He groped rather than walked to- 
wards the quay, but save the noise of the angry 
elements he could hear nothing. Another hour of 
“suspense in that stormy night—conscience re- 
proaching within, and the tempest raging without, 
\— Reid was truly a humbled, affrighted, trembling 
man. The wind caused a sharp noise—the fugi- 
‘tive heard in it the voice of the pursuer, and in 
his terror he sprung forward—but what new 
sensation awaited him? He was in the air—and 
felt his breath going from him—the next minute 
he plunged deeply into the ground. 

He had leaped over the quay ; and it being low 
water, he was immersed up to the middle in the 
soft silt which formed the bottom of the harbour. 
He struggled to extricate himself, but the force 
with which he had fallen had precipitated him so 





deeply into the treacherous substance that extri- 
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cation was impossible. His very gold helped to 
weigh him down. The sound of the approaching 
tide might be heard during the intervals when the 
wind was not heard, and what awaited him but 
to be drowned by the rising waters! They 
would swim round and round him and rise inch 
by inch till they swallowed him in him in their 
cold embrace ! 

And was this to be his end! He shricked and 
he screamed—he implored and he blasphemed all 
by turns. He offered to give his gold, his money, 
his all to any one who would save him, but no 
voice answered to his cries save the gurgling broken 
waves, and the harsh sounding of the tempest’s 
roar. 


Next morning, when day broke, all traces of 


the storm had disappeared, but one relic of the 
violence of the night was yet to be seen. Some 
mariners who had early come on shore from the 
brig, in order to make amends for being unable, 
in consequence of the storm, to land at the time 
appointed, were appalled by the terrible sight 
that greeted them on their entrance into the har- 
bour. A human head, with dark matted hair, and 
look of unearthly terror, peered above the calm 
blue waters. What demon was it, for human 
look it had not, that thus scowled upon the terri- 
fied seamen? It was their expected passenger. 
The sullen sea had fulfilled its mission of death, 
and rudely as it had dashed up to the criminal, it 
was now flowing gently back, and slowly reveal- 
ing the spectre-like form of the drowned man. 

The body was extricated with difficulty amidst 
the gaze of hundreds of spectators, but the boldest 
in all the throng never to their dying hour forgot 
the demoniac glare of Theodore Reid’s dying 
agony ! 

CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
THE END. 

Ar the hour appointed Cook met the hag at Sharp- 
nose’s office. She was low and dispirited—her 
son had died that morning—her victims had es- 
caped her snares, and with her dear passion of 
revenge unsatiated she was furious and ill at 
ease with the world and herself. She still che- 
rished the hope that Flint would be captured, and 
directed that the authorities should proceed with 
Cook to the place where he had last been seen by 
the patriot, and assured them that if carefully 
searched the proofs of the fugitive’s guilt would 
be clearly established. The search was made, 
and in a recess in a garden wall, a large paper 
parcel was found which contained not only the 
notes stolen from Carmichael, but other ill-ac- 
quired wealth, which settled all doubt as to the 
character of the Colonel. The notes were returned 
to the joyful Carmichael, but the silver goods of 
poor Kate had disappeared for ever. The che- 
mistry of Theodore Reid had, as the reader knows, 
converted them into a solid form. 

The Colonel was never found. Very probally 
he had gone abroad, and it is perhaps no breach 
of charity to suppose that he continued his evil 
courses to the end. Copley took leave of the 


world at Tyburn, and his memory has been duly 


HAMILTON. 


embalmed among the heroes of the Newgate (a. 
lendar. The hag found an asylum in the charity 
workhouse, where she proved a troublesome inmate, 
till the arch-fiend whom she had so long and 
faithfully served, was pleased to receive her unto 
himself. 

Character Cook slowly discovered that the true 
way to obtain distinction in this nether sphere is 
to make money, and after he had arrived at this 
conclusion he set to with tooth and nail to accu- 
‘mulate mammon. He succeeded, and having 
received lessons in moderation from Carmichael 
the banker, and Deacon Elliot, he in due season 
cast off his radicalism and became a good tory. 
In process of time also he appeared in the streets, 
adorned with a white neck-cloth, and gold watch- 
chain; and soon after this transformation he was 
appointed a member of the corrupt town-council. 
His republicanism was not soon forgotten, but 
Character snapped his fingers at all gainsayers— 
and as he ever retained his good-nature, society 
‘in time overlooked the change in his political 
creed. Good John Campbell emigrated to London, 
and became a popular Independent preacher; he 
subsequently went abroad and became a famous 
African missionary. His life has been written, 
and those who look into it will find that Norman 
Hamilton is not entirely the creation of a ro- 
mancer’s brain. Having finally lived in London, 
the “ philanthropic ironmonger”’ is in reputation 
better known as the late minister of the Taber- 
nacle chapel, than he is in Edinburgh, where the 
early portion of his most useful life was passed. 
If these pages should perform no other service 
they will at least remind his countrymen of the 
career of an estimable and most patriotic man. 

Our first chapter began with the Honourable 
Jasper Hamilton, and our last must see him to 
his end; although, in truth, the undertaking of 
this part of our history has already been sufli- 
ciently formidable. The honourable gentleman 
was long in bad health, and continued very ill- 
natured during the whole period of his sickness. 
|The fate of Norman he never knew, and he was 
equally in the dark as to the history of Henry 
Hamilton. He passed much of his time ina state 
of semi-unconsciousness, but at last, while he ono 
day was lifted up in bed to partake of his solitary 
frugal meal, his face became more purple than 
usual, and the alarmed domestics fled in all direc- 
tions for assistance. One went for the physician, 
and another for the minister; but both functiona- 
ries arrived too late to be of any essential assist- 
‘ance. The leech assumed a dubious look, and 
said, that medicine had long been struggling to 
keep in check an incurable malady—the morbid 
element had decidedly obtained the upper hand, 

and life’s forces could not long maintain the un- 
equal fight; the gout had proceeded upward and 
inward to the great centre of vitality, and in 
a brief space it must cease its functions. Death 
had lifted its skeleton arm, and mortal aid could 
not arrest its blow; there are many battles in 
life where love and money can assist, but when 
| the last struggle comes, every son of Adam must 


fight for himself alone and unbefriended. No 
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earthly companionship avails in the passage|but Mr. Joseph loved the appearance of show, 
through the dark valley of the shadow of disso- and especially when he himself was to be the chief 
jution. The physician ‘summoned for the soul of | actor. Poor Florence and Mrs. Porter were also 
the rich man was equally powerless, for the senses summoned to the library, for the man of law would 
of the expiring Dives were one by one refusing to have his form carried out. Torry broke the seals 
fulfil their oftices. The kind-hearted Armstrong of the repositories, and Mr. Joseph, with unerring 
rayed, and prayed fervently, for the parting instinct and scarcely with the aid of vision, 
spirit, but the ear of him for whom he interceded plunged his hand into a large pigeon-hole, where 
was closed against external sound—other and the huge parchment was deposited. 
deeper sounds may have been heard, but the ‘I think this is the settlement of the deceased, 
utterances of earth were inaudible to him—yet | but we shall see :”’ and Joseph adjusted his spec- 
the impassioned look, and thetup-turned eve, and tacles, to discover what he knew was already there. 
the clasped hands; the import of these significant ‘* Whereas, I, the Right Honourable Jasper Ha- 
gestures could not be misunderstood, and the milton, of Thornton and Thornton Castle, in the 
glazing eye seemed conscious of their meaning, | county of Mid-Lothian, being in my full and per- 
and the stiffening hand was perceptibly exte nde d_ feet senses, and being anxious for the disposal of 
to the pastor, as ‘if in token of gratitude and re-|my property, heritable and personal, bonds, bills, 
conciliation. Armstrong clasped the hand with | hous ehold furniture, and haill gear and effects, 
affectionate warmth, and in a few moments more, | Ke. &e. &e.” 
what was so lately the proud, irascible, wealthy,| We shall not quote the whole testament, as we 
and Honourable Jasper Hamilton was now an in- /might thus be giving the benefit of Mr. Joseph’s 
animate clod. | legal forms to some niggardly persons desirous of 
An express had been dispatched to Edinburgh ‘making their own wills—a most expensive luxury 
requesting the attendance of Florence and Henry, | to their relatives, and the most fruitful source of 
and also of Mr. Joseph Taylor, but they arrived | litigation that can bless the gentlemen of the long- 
too late to witness the final scene. The two cou- | robe—we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
sins were still in deep mourning, for the catastrophe | stating, that the honourable gentleman had left 
of Norman .Hamilton had been consummated only | Thornton estate and Thornton Castle to Norman 
three months before, and still fresh in their great | Hamilton, and the residue of his property, ‘ share 
grief, they gladly devolved all arrangements con- | and share alike,” to Florence and Henry. 
nected with the departure of their uncle, on the} ‘‘ Mr. Jasper,” resumed the writer, ‘ often 
cautious lawyer. Smallbairn, ever observant, saw | spoke about disinheriting Mister Norman, but I 
that Mr. Jose ‘ph demeaned himself very obse-| gave him nae encouragement in that view; and, 
quiously towards the cousins, and he concluded | as his health got badly, he spak less about it: and 
from this circumstance, that their uncle’s settle- | so the upshot i is, that Mr. He nry heirs the landed 
ment must have been favourable towards them ; | and house property, and, wi’ Miss Florence, the 
for as Mr. Joseph never acted without a distinct | half o’ the moveables. There is not a bawbee o” 
object in view, it was difficult to reconcile his|incumbrance on the haill land: the tenants are 
suavity with any other theory. thriving and industrious, and some of the leases 
The old gentleman havi ing lived unbeloved, he are nearly out. George Tamson, at Brachead, 
died unlamented: but as ‘the wretched make- | has been sitting for half naething. I wad raise 
believe of this world carries its hollowness to the | him for ane, Mister Henry; he'll stand a rise o’ 
very mouth of the sepulchre, and would doubtless | ten shillings the acre, and if he speaks about your 
go further if it dared, a large concourse of people | | biggin a new barn, if I were you, I wad tell ‘him 
voluntarily attended the funeral obsequies, and to look oot for anew landlord. ‘The trees in some 
assumed for the nonce cloaks as inky and faces as! o’ the plantations are far too thick ; and, as the 
solemn, as if they had been mourning the depar- | ships canna get frae the Baltic, on account o’ the 
ture of one of the great and good ones ‘of the earth. frost, timber will bring a good price in Leith, jist 
teader! how many will be truly sorry when you now. Then, there’s the siller i’ the bank. Miss 
die ? Reckon yourselves fortunate if six right- | Florence, he has been living at less than the 
cous persons regret your loss; it is assuredly | interest, I can assure you.’ 
greater than the average of such regrets. You! “I dare say it is all right, Mr. Taylor,” replied 
may be of a different opinion, and as you can | the young lady ; “ but I suppose it is not nece ssary 
never personally test the truth or falsity of our | ‘that Mrs. Porter and I should remain longer here. 
proposition, it were needless to argue the matter; | I shall give directions that your comforts are duly 
but if you are ambitious of posthumous honour, | attended to.” 
the consideration of our theory may induce you| And with this she retired, much to the annoy- 
to apply more earnestly to the great business of | ance of Master Joseph, who would joyfully have 
existence—that of living well. treated her to an articulate statement of the items 








The last mourner had disappeared, the sexton | of her inheritance. The lawyer then essayed a 
had cast aside his spade and the rusty iron-door of! similar infliction on Henry, but he also declined 
the Hamilton vault had been with difliculty closed, |the honour; and as Torry could not suppress a 
and then Mr. Joseph Taylor beckoned on the mi-| rising titter, Joseph became exceedingly testy. 
nister, schoolmaster, and physician to follow him} The conference would have broken up , had not 
and Henry Hamilton into the castle. There was} Potter, to the surprise of all, craved the favour of 


no necessity for the three professional gentlemen, | being allowed to put a few questions, This being 
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granted, the reverend gentleman proceeded to put 


’ his interrogatories. 


‘Am I to understand that you are now the 
patron of the church and parish of Groombie, Mr. 
Henry ?”’ 

“ Clearly,” interposed Taylor; ‘‘ the benefice 
gangs wi’ the land. See the Heritors o’ Bull- 
segg versus the Laird of Bullsmithy; and also 
‘ Erskine’s Institutes,’ section third, chapter four.” 

‘‘ Then I crave permission to resign that living | 
into the hands of you, the honourable patron, pro- 
vided that ye induct into the same Mr. James 
Smallbairn, schoolmaster of this parish. Mr. 
Smallbairn has been well-known to me for a series 
of years. He has taught the parochial school 
with acceptance, giving satisfaction to the parents 
and to the manifest improvement of the scholars. 
As a man he is esteemed, and as a preacher he is 
clear in his exposition of the truth, and warm in | 
pressing it home to the hearts and consciences of , 
his hearers. He is ag 

‘“My dear sir,” said Henry, interrupting the | 
amiable Potter, who appeared to labour under the 
hallucination that he was writing a formal certi- | 
ficate for his friend, and not making a few verbal | 
remarks in his behalf, ‘it is unnecessary 
you to say a single word in commendation of Mr. 
Smallbairn. 
appreciate his character and abilities. 





There is 


another parish of which I am patron, and the, 
incumbent of which is older than you; keep your | 
living, my dear Mr. Armstrong, and depend on it | 
that your friend shall receive a benefice very | 


soon.”’ 


‘‘T am not free to see Mr. James Smallbairn | s 


longer without a church,” persevered Armstrong. 
“Well, then,’ said the grateful Smallbairn, 
“since ew 2 new heied 3 is so kind, and since you are 


so anxious for my promotion, I may propose a plan | 


which shall meet the wishes of you both. Lam 
much attached to this place, and recent changes 
will bind me to it more closely still. If the peo- 
ple are agreeable, I shall be glad to become Mr. 
Armstrong’ s assistant and successor.”’ 

‘‘ And live in the manse wi’ me?” 

‘‘Tf you are agree: able.” 

“It’s a bargain, 
nearly wept tears of joy. 

‘* But always, 


the people,’’ added Smallbairn, for the school- 
master was strong in the matter of anti-patronage, 
and tenaciously held that the church has a juris- 
diction separate from that of the civil magistrate. 

‘‘The people,” echoed Taylor, ‘‘a fig for the 
people; what bizziness have they to interfere wi’ 
the legal rights o’ the patron. I tell you what it 


is, Mr. Smaibairn, if Mr. Hamilton gi’es you the, 


presentation, and if I get it extended on a five 
pound stamp, (I'll charge you a trifle less than 
the society fees for drawing it oot,) if ane of the 
people says ‘cheep ! Vl let him see that it’s te rm 
day wi’ him. See what Franee has come to, wi’ 


its nonsense about the richts o’ the people. If 
the commonality want to choose their minister, 


let them pay for him. 


for. 


I know him well, and thoroughly | 


’ and honest Armstrong very | s 


of course, on the supposition | 
that I receive a distinct and unequivocal call from | 


I really wonder to hear, 
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a man o’ your sense, and college-bred too, sporting 
sic’ nonsense.” 

“T hold by my principles, Mr. Taylor, you can 
hold by yours,” replied the liberal preacher. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ interposed the patron, ‘“‘ leave 
the matter in my hands, if you please. I respect 
Mr. Smallbairn’s scruples, they are proper and 
| bee oming, but I am confident that from the esti- 
/mation in which he is held by the whole parish, 
that the call will be general and the settlement 
harmonious.” 

As might have been anticipated, no difficulty 
was found in inducting Smallbairn into the cure 
of Groombie, in the mode proposed by himself; 
and that matter being adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the reader, there is only one remaining point, 
on which we may re ‘asonably suppose that his 
curiosity remains unsatisfied, and that is, did 
Florence Hamilton marry Henry? 

There is no doubt that Florence had secretly 
| given her heart to Norman, although, in express 
terms, she had never said so, and there was much 
‘in the circumstances attending his end to induce 
her to forego the transference of her affections to 
any less- loved object. Henry knew her struggle, 
and he respected her none the less that she had 
preferred to himself, a brother to whom he per- 
‘sonally was so much attached. Between the 
two surviving cousins there had ever subsisted a 
thorough congeniality of feeling ; every nook and 
corner of the o!d castle had been familiar to them 
from their earliest childhood; and it seemed a 
matter of course, that Florence, although quite 
capable of setting up a separate establishment, 
should remain mistress at Thornton Castle; and 
it equally seemed a natural thing that Henry, 
although at liberty to marry in any one day of the 
calendar, yet never in imagination conceived of 
paying his addresses to several very eligible ladies 
in the neighbourhood. Henry never talked of 
love—not that he was not an ardent lov er, but, 
from his knowledge of Florence’s character, he 
knew that the wounds of the heart take longer. 
time to heal than those of the body, and he was 
content to bide his time. If two parallel lines have 
but the slightest convergence, they will, in due 
‘ason, run into each other—the convergence 
existing, the junction is a mere matter of space. 
It is the same with wedlock—two parties living 
in harmony with each other, and kept separate 
only by a remembrance of grief, will, when the 
wound gets cicatrised, enter into the matrimonial 
relation, as certainly as the stars gravitate towards 
the sun. If you tell me that this destroys the 
illusion of love—I answer that it is real, actual, 
current, every-day life. If you are a married 
man, don’t pry too curiously into the list of sweet- 
hearts who dangled about your wife long before 
or if you believe that you were 
her first and only love, can you say, with any- 
thing like certainty, that she was yours? Or far- 
‘ther, as these are ‘considerations, rather secret in 
character, and therefore incapable of tangible 
proof, we shall clench the matter by a reference 
| to the conduct of widows. It is a well-known 
fact that many loving wives do, at the death of 





you were heard of; 


NORMAN 


their husbands, unite themselves to other help- 
mates. Their affection to number one (we mean 
of the husbands) was undoubted, and doubtless 
the good man thought so himself; but when 
number two was assumed, love was equally tender 
towards him, and he, also, would be conscious of 
the fact—and if he quitted the world prematurely, 
the same pleasant result would happen in the case 
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to Florence only daughter of the late Honourable 
Thomas Hamilton of Fairhaugh.” 

The Earl of Orchardfield! Did she jilt Henry 
Hamilton her cousin after all? No. 
her? No. Did they mutually agree to differ? 
No. 

Here is the mystery. 

The Earl of Orchardtield died without male issue, 


Did he jilt 





of number three. The human heart is a won-|and Henry Hamilton as the nearest male heir ac- 
derful organ, and one of its marvellous properties, | quired the title. The new earl became a patriotic 
js its elasticity—it bends to the shower only to| nobleman, and till his death was returned a re- 
rise to the sunshine. Let not, therefore, Florence | presentative Scotch Peer in Parliament, and more- 
Hamilton be blamed, if after a voluntary oblation | over—he did not, like Character Cook, turn his 
of two years to the memory of one to whom she | back on his old principles, but steadily adhered 
had not been married, who had never asked her | to moderate reforming progression. 

in marriage, to whom she had not plighted her| The name and story of the noble convict whose 
troth—let her not, we say, be blamed, if, ulti- | career has now been feebly traced gradually faded 
mately, she gave her hand, and such of her heart | from the public ‘recollection ; but to the last the 
as remained, to another suitor. At all events,|Earl and Countess of Orchardfield visited his 
whether such a thing was in itself right or no, | lonely grave in the old picturesque churchyard of 
such a thing was done, as any one who consults} Restalrig—but in turn they too paid the debt of 
the file of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, may | nature, and now, except an aged judge and a 





satisfy himself. 
“Married at Thornton Castle, by the Rey. 
James Smallbairn, on the 20th May, 1793, the 





Right Honourable the Earl of Orchardfield, K.T., 


venerable citizen, perhaps none in modern Edin- 
burgh will trace in these pages the stern destiny 
of Norman Hamilton. 








HOW 


You wish me to tell you how, after my escape 
from the horrors and perils of the French Revo- 
lution of 1789,* I managed to retrieve my fortunes, 
and place myself once more in an independent 
position. Well, I will tell you the story as cir-. 


cumstantially as, at the present distance of time, | 


[ am able to recollect it. 
Having escaped with little more than a whole | 


A FORTUNE 


WAS MADE. 


Jansens, and cabbaged the Cape of Good Hope to 
serve for a Tom Tiddler’s ground for untledged 
Governors to play the fool with, ) had started across 
the Atlantic, picking up reintorcements by the 
way at St. Helena, and, dashing at the Spanish 
capital, had carried it by a coup de main. 

If 1 were to talk for a month of nothing else, 
I should hardly succeed in giving you an adequate 


skin from France at the death of Robespierre, and notion of the effect which the arrival of this news 
returned to England, I was compelled to seek, had upon the commercial world in England. 
employment in any occupation suited to my qua-| Whether it be that there is anything talismanic 
lifications. A knowledge of the French and in the two syllables ‘‘South Seas,” I don’t pretend 


German tongues, accomplishments at that time’ 
of day not so common as they are now, simply 
perhaps because they were not so much wanted, 
procured me a respectable post in a mercantile 


house of some standing, for whom I did the double , 


duty of cashier and corresponding clerk. I was 
hardly more than twenty at the commencement 
of my engagement in the spring of 1795, and I 
remained thus occupied for eleven years, occasion- 


ally travelling abroad for a month or two in the : 
consignments of anything and everything which ' 


summer, in the execution of confidential com- 
missions intrusted to me by my principals. I 
was still a young man when, in the year 1806, 


news arrived in England of the capture of Buenos 
Ayres by Sir Home Popham, who, without any | 


authority from the British Government, (having 
settled the business of the Dutch bottoms under 


' 
| 
i 


to guess ; but the fact once established that Buenos 
Ayres was ours, produced an infatuation compa- 
rable to nothing else of the kind which I can 
recall to mind. It was like a revival of the 
Mississippi scheme of Law, and had its effects 
not been confined toa certain class of the commu- 
nity, in all probability it would have resulted as 


ruinously. Merchants went mad upon the subject 


of the South Seas. Manufacturers were forced to 
work by relays day and night; and encrmous 


could be produced by labour were dispatched 


headlong without prudence or premeditation for 


the mouth of the Plate. It is a fact consistent 
with my own knowledge, that among other things 
for which no reasonable being could have ex- 
pected a demand, cargoes of winter clothing 


nee ME Stn Piet which would have been a godsend to an Esqui- 








* See “Tait's Magazine,” for April, 1552. 
VOL, XX.—NO. CCXXXII, 
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hurried off to a tropical climate with the view of 
realizing a tremendous profit by their disposal. 
Infatuation was the order of the day. Everybody 
who had the means determined on a venture, 
and every vessel that could be caught up, what- 
ever her sailing qualifications or condition as to 
scaworthiness, was chartered and freighted with 
commodities of all descriptions for the 
American market. 





South | 





HOW A FORTUNE WAS MADE 







I have said I was no sailor. Two or three pas- 
sages across the straits of Dover constituted the 
whole of my previous maritime experiences; and 
you need not be surprised that when a fresh 
breeze sprung up, as we entered the open sea, I 
was thrown upon my back in my berth, where I 
had to undergo the usual seasoning which recon- 
ciles land-lubbers tothe brine. The Bay of Biscay 


is a very ugly cradle for a qualmish patient; and 


I cannot boast of having been myself free from | the consequence to me was, that more than a week 
the prevailing mania, and I invested a small sum | had elapsed before I was in a condition to shew 
of money in the purchase of weapons, which I| my face on deck, where I could hear, as I lay 
thought would be at least as likely as skates or| groaning in my berth, that there was no lack of 


snow boots to yield a profitable return. The 
liouse which I served held aloof from these spe- 
culations for a season; but they were bitten at 
Just, and then set about making up for lost time 
with a vigour very different from their usually 
cautious and methodical mode of doing business. 
One morning I was surprised, while dressing, by 
a citation from the principal of the firm, to wait 
upon him at his breakfast table. During the 
meal he abruptly put the question to me, ‘ Are 
you disposed to go on board the Lance as super- 
cargo and agent, and to sail at once?’ Though 
not very much surprised at the question, I was 
rather staggered at the suddenness of the requi- 
sition. I did not however object, but begged tor 
a day or two to prepare my outfit. A few hours 
was all that could be allowed. My employers 
knew my penchant for travelling, and had rightly 
calculated that I should be at their command at 
any moment. I was no sailor, and knew but 
little of the necessaries required on ship-board, 
but I made the best use of the little time allowed 
me—had all my luggage packed snug in the course 
of the afternoon, and that same night started in 
the mail for Liverpool, where the vessel lay, wait- 
ing only the arrival of the supercargo to proceed 
on her voyage. The Lance was nearly a new 
vessel of 500 tons burden, belonging to our house; 
and this would be but her third voyage. She was 
freighted with Manchester and woollen goods, and, 
besides a crew of eighteen or twenty hands, had 
a dozen passengers on board, most of them carry- 
ing small ventures of their own. I had been 
furnished with a sealed packet of instructions, 





and duplicates of the invoices, and these I took 
oceasion to con over during my journey to the | 
coast. I found myself charged with the entire 
responsibility of the cargo, and invested with a 


| 


‘mirth. 


merriment on board. One fine morning, however, 
when the sun was shining brilliantly, and the 
breeze had moderated a little, I managed to dress 
and get on deck. The sudden change of air and 
scene, the magnificent and, to me, novel spectacle 
around, and the warm welcome I received trom 
my fellow-passengers, banished my sickness at 
once. For a week I had eaten next to nothing, 
and had loathed the sight and even the bare men- 
tion of food; but I had not been two hours on 
deck, before a ravenous appetite drove me to the 
captain’s cabin, where cold fowl and ham vanished 
down my throat, until I was ashamed of the exhi- 
bition I was making of myself, and desisted from 
modesty rather than satisfaction. 

I now began to look around me, and found 
reason to congratulate myself upon my situation. 
We had an able and orderly crew, a captain who 
was a man of very few words, but who knew his 
business, and a dozen passengers besides myself, 
nearly all of whom were young fellows of my own 
age, full of enjoyment and confident in the future, 
which no one of them doubted would crown their 
expectations with success. We had a two months’ 
voyage before us yet, and we were all of one mind 
as to the necessity of passing the time as agreeably 
as possible. Drafts, chess, backgammon, and 
rubbers of whist, alternated with music, dramatic 
reading and recitations, served to pass away the 
long evenings; and bobbing for sharks, firing at 
sea-birds or floating bottles thrown overboard, 
athletic games on deck, or racing among the rig- 
ging, found us amusement and appetite during the 
day. There were some smart wits on board, and 


some of these originated another species of amuse- 


ment, which gave rise to no small amount of 
This was the publication of a series of 
clever pasquinades, which were found every morn- 


discretionary power as to its disposal; and from | ing placarded on the mainmast, whither we were 
a copy of the directions forwarded to the captain | accustomed to flock as soon as we turned out, to 
of the vessel, which was enclosed, I saw that he | criticise and interpret them according to our fancy, 


was bound to navigate the ship to any part of the; amid roars of laughter. 


It happened, and it is 


American coast that I might think proper to direct. | only one of the characteristics of such a mania, 


U; 


n arriving at Liverpool and making inqui-| that several of our party, in their eagerness to 


ries, I learned that the Lance had worked out of | secure means of transport for themselves and their 
the docks, and was lying a few furlongs down the | goods, had neglected all attention to their outfit, 


river, waiting for sailing orders. 


A few hours and had come on board the Zance with no better 


afterwards I climbed her black side, laid my cre- | provision for a long voyage than a traveller by rail 
dentials before the captain, who, the moment his| now puts into his carpet-bag, on starting for a 


eye had caught the signature of the firm, gave | journey of a few days. 


Among the rest was a 


the word for weighing anchor, and then, with a/ light-hearted Irishman, quite a gentleman in man- 
tolerably fair wind, we dropped down the Mersey | ners, who had actually come on board with but 
into St. George’s Channel. 


two shirts for his whole stock. The consequence 
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was, as borrowing was out of the question, that in| fast, we were boarded by a man-of-war's boat, 
4 very short time he was literally reduced to the which brought us news that suddenly dashed all 
wash-tub; and, there being no female on board, our hopes to the ground, and spread the gloom of 
was compelled twice a week to officiate as his own | disappointment and prospective ruin upon every 


laundress. His exploits in this way were the 


theme of a good many of the anonymous produc- | 


tions which every morning appeared on the main- 
mast. A part of one of them, I recollect, ran 


thus :— 


To all good people be it known, 
Who sail to Buenos Ayres, 

That our poor comrade, Bob Malone. 
As mad as a March hare is. 


For twice a week he takes a spell, 
At washing his old shirt, sirs ; 

And though he’s proud of washing well, 
It's never free from dirt, sirs. 


Which latter assertion, at least, was perfectly true, 
Bob’s linen presenting anything but a Beau Brum- 
mel appearance, though he did the best he could 
with it. He wasa fellow of infinite good temper, 
and not only bore all such references to his ménage 
with good humour, but actually took part in them 
himself. He seemed to consider that he should 
be robbing us of our entertainment and acting un- 
fairly, if he got over his bi-weekly ceremony in 
any out-of-the-way hole or corner of the vessel ; 


| countenance. 


We then learned for the first time that the city 
of Buenos Ayres, which we had calculated upen 


finding in the possession of the British, had been 
retaken by the Spaniards—that the whole of the 


British forces, amounting in all to little more than 
1500 in number, had been either cut to pieces, or 
made prisoners—and that Sir Home Popham, who 
had with difficulty escaped from the slaughter, and 
got on board the fleet, was then blockading the 
town, and awaiting the arrival of reinforcements, 
with the intent of recovering his lost prize. This 
reverse was owing to the strategy of a French 
officer in the Spanish service, who taking advan- 
tage of a dense fog, had crossed the estuary from 
Monte Video with a force of 1000 regular troops, 
and by thus imparting vigour and co-operation to 
an insurrection within the city, had overwhelmed 
the English force, and dictated terms of surrender, 
which, however ignominious, they were in no 
condition to refuse. 

Here was a miserable consummation to the 
sanguine expectations of our jovial party! I shall 
never forget the spectacle of long faces that arose 





and, therefore, he regularly brought his tub upon | from that cabin breakfast-table, nor the contrast 
deck, and went through the business with the | they offered to the hilarious looks with which, 
utmost deliberation, in view of all on board. His | half an hour before, we had sat down to it. A 
chief persecutor was a young fellow of the name }gloomy silence, now and then broken by the 
of Osborn, who had formerly managed a planta- | abrupt and passionate ejaculation of an oath, 
tion in St. Vincents, and who was intending to| followed the departure of the man of war's boat, 
settle again in the West Indies so soon as he should | which carried off a couple of our ablest seamen. 
have realized the profit of his venture, from the | In the course of the day, however, we recovered 
proceeds of which he had resolved to purchase | some portion of our lost spirits, and nothing con- 
land and negroes on his own account. ‘The rest tributed more towards this—perhaps I ought to 
of our adventurers were mostly clerks or managers | be ashamed to say it—than the arrival of three 
from London houses; and all were sanguine as to | other vessels bound on the same errand as our- 
the results of their speculations—each man ima- | selves, whom we saw consecutively boarded by 
gining that he had outwitted his compeers by the | the same boat, and subjected to the same expert- 
superiority of the investment upon which he had | mentum cructs. Companionship in misfortune 
ventured his capital. doubtless lessens its severity; and we began to 
I need not dwell upon the events of the voyage, | take a spiteful sort of pleasure in counting the 
which, though it will always remain as one of the | multitude of victims to the same calamity which 
pleasantest recollections in my own mind, presents | had ruined ourselves. These soon became so 
no remarkable features. We did not forget the | numerous as to convince us that even had the 
customary ceremonies on passing the line, when | chances of war not shut up our market, the fu 
Malone had his revenge upon some of us, from the | of competition arising from the abnormal glut of 
superiority of his genius in the concoction of prac- | merchandize of all descriptions must have been 
tical jokes. The voyage was fortunate as it was nearly as fatal to our prospects. The weather 
agreeable. We had neither death nor sickness to was comparatively mild, and this was so far for- 
deplore; which latter was a great mercy, as the cap- | tunate as it facilitated the means of intercom- 
tain was the only doctor on board, and his whole | munication. We had arrived after the hurricane 
stock of medicine was contained in a square chest | season, which had prevented the embarkation of 
not bigger than a hat-box. With all our merri- | our troops, and occasioned their surrender to the 
ment, however, and we were in the humour to| Spaniards. Meetings were held daily on board 
liugh at everything, we were none of us sorry one or other of the vessels continually arriving, to 
when the voyage drew to a close, and a man was | deliberate as to the best mode of procedure in the 
sent to the mast-head to look out for land. This | awkward circumstances in which we stood. J 
was on the second of November. The coast was! cannot say that much satisfaction resulted from 
not sighted by sun-<down, but we slackened saii ‘these councils. We came to a determination, how- 
during the night, and the next morning saw us| ever, to seek advice from the Commander-in-chief, 
within a few miles of the British fleet, lying off| and sent a deputation to him for that p . 
the mouth of the River Plate. While at break-|a proceeding, by the way, for which I did not 
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myself vote, not having any faith in it. The 
deputation returned from Maldonado, whither 
they had gone to seek the gencral, very consider- 
ably chop-fallen; they had not been honoured 
with an interview, but were sent back with a 
rather contemptuous message, verbally delivered 
through a subordinate, to the cffect that, as the 
traders had come out to please themselves, they 
were at perfect liberty to go back if they didn’t 


like it—he didn’t send for them, and wasn’t going | 
Sir Home, in fact, was not | p 


to provide for them. 
in a very complaisant mood. The late failure of 
his attack on Monte Video, added to his suinmary 
disgrace at the capital, had spoiled his temper, 
which the sight of his troops cooped up in a beg- 
garly town, all but destitute of conveniences, was 
not calculated to improve. He was recalled not 
long after, and took his passage home, where he 
had to face a court-martial, by whom he was se- 
verely reprimanded for his unauthorized precipi- 
tation in the whole affair. 

Finding that all chance of coming to a trade 
with the Spaniards was hopeless, many of the 
vessels, after a short stay, sailed away to seek 
a market in other ports. My instructions, though 
loading me with more responsibility than I should 
have sought, hardly allowed of my following their 
example; and I wrote to my principals, stating 
the circumstances of the case, and demanding fur- 
ther directions. Before my letters could have 
arrived in London, I had received advices from 
my employers from which I learned that they 
were in possession of the history of events; and 
from which also, as they directed me to hold on, and 
bide my time for a market, I judged that they must 
be privy to a determination on the part of the 
government to avenge the disgrace of the British 
armies by the final reduction of Buenos Ayres. 
Though I did not much relish the prospect before 
me, still as several of my companions, with whom 
I shared my intelligence and conjectures, resolved 
to remain on board, and participate in our fortune, 
we contrived to pass the time tolerably enough. 
An acquaintance which I had formed on shore on 
one of my visits, led to a familiarity with a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, a relative of one of our firm, 
with whom I and my companions sometimes 
spent whole days on board his frigate; and as the 
welcome we received was reciprocated on our part 
on board the Lance, we managed to pass away 
the time without suffering much from ennut. 

At the end of January, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
who, after the recall of Sir Home, had arrived 
with a pretty strong reinforcement at Maldonado, 
finding no accommodation for his men in that 
place, commenced the storming of Monte Video. 
This affair, which is generally considered as a 
very brilliant one, I had the pleasure, if it is a 
pleasure, of witnessing. The cannonading endured 
for a whole week before a breach was effected, 
and would have endured perhaps for a week 
longer had there been powder enough to carry it 
on; but all that being at length well-nigh shot 
away, an assault was ordered, which took place an 
hour before dawn on the second of February. 


What induced our fellows to go groping in the 
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| dark in search of a breach which was barely visi- 


ble in the day-light, I don’t know ; but to it they 


went pell-mell, and five hundred of them were 
‘shot down before they knew where they were 
‘going. ’ 
‘could see their way, that they discovered t}.¢ 
breach, through which they poured like a cataract, 


It was not till dawn broke, and they 


carrying everything before them. They suffered 
a heavy loss, but it was said they slew a thousand 
of the enemy and took double that number of 
risoners. The happiest result, however, was th: 
capture of the place itself, which was well forti- 
fied, and yielded that accommodation to the British 
which they so much wanted. It was taken in 
the very nick of time, a large force of the enemy 


‘being on the way to raise the siege. 


The success of this exploit had a prodigious 
effect on our spirits. We now began to look upon 
the possession of the whole country as an event 
not much longer to be deferred, and our hopes 
brightened accordingly. All was life and gaiety 
as well on board as on shore, and entertainments 
were reciprocated with a jovial hospitality that 
became quite contagious. As spring drew on we 
began to look out for the arrival of General 
Craufurd, who, with reinforcements of four or 
five thousand men, we knew was making for the 
River Plate. Still, month after month rolled 
away, and there was no sight of the wished-for 
transports. In May General Whitelock arrived 
at Monte Video, and took the command, and then 
came a change in our way of life. There was an 
end at once to our parties, visitings, and jolli- 
fications; grim-visaged war again showed his 
wrinkled front, and every device that could be 
thought of was resorted to in order to increase 
the numbers and efficiency of the host which was 
to chaw up Buenos Ayres at a mouthful, and make 
us masters of the country. 

One morning, I received from London a packet, 
enclosing final instructions as to the disposal of 
the cargo of the Lance. The firm, tired at length 
of waiting the uncertain issue of the war, directed 
me to dispose of the lading at any sacrifice, 
naming a minimum sum at which I might, if it 
suited my views, become the owner of the whole 
myself, and desiring me to return with a cargo of 
sugar as soon as conveniently practicable. From 
observations I had been by this time able to make, 
I knew well enough the actual value of the goods 
on the spot where they were, and I saw at once 
that a liberal profit must be made by selling them, 
even taking all disadvantages into account. I did 
not, therefore, hesitate a moment, but sat down at 
once and wrote off, accepting the proposal, and 
enclosing my note of hand for the sum named. I 
had hardly time to congratulate myself upon this 
stroke of business, and had barely laid the foun- 
dation of a magnificent castle in the air, when, 
taking my morning’s walk upon the deck, I saw 
a tall fellow uncommonly like a drill-serjeant 
clamber on board over the side of the vessel, fol- 
lowed by a file of soldiers, who ranged themselves 
in order, barring my passage down to the cabin. 
I walked up to the intruder, and, with a polite 
bow, requested to know the purport of his visit. 
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Without condescending to notice me even with a 
look, he bawled for the Captain of the Lance, 
and being informed that he was below, sent one 
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With that this amiable specimen of military 
humanity signalled his myrmidons over the side, 
and relieved us of his presence. When he was 


of the seamen with a peremptory message for his| gone the disagreeable singularity of our situation 


immediate appearance. 


choose to be at anybody’s command on board his | 


own vessel, took no notice of the request, beyond 
threatening the messenger with a round dozen if 
he dared to bring him such another. The officer, 
finding the captain was in no hurry to oblige him, 
sent another message still more insolent. 
the sailor refused to be the bearer, and told him he 
had better carry it himself. The fellow, there- 
upon, dashed down below, and then we hea.) 
him and the captain in loud altercation for some 
minutes. When at length both, flushed with 


' 


' 
] 
{ 


| 
| 


The captain, who did not affected us rather less seriously than I should 


have anticipated. Malone was disposed to look 
upon the thing as rather a pleasant incident—and 
relished the notion of a “taste of fighting,” as 
a kind of vivacious novelty, not at all to be 


objected to in itself; Osborn too would willingly 


Of this | 


have seen a little service by way of adding to his 


experiences of life; and the remainder of our 
“companions, though by no means combatively 
‘inclined, evidently entertained less objection to 


wrath, came upon deck, the bully condescended to | 


explain his business, which was, to inspect the list 
of passengers and crew, with a view to the enrol- 
ment of volunteers in a new brigade which was 
forming, and towards which it was expected that 
the Lance, like all other vessels in the offing, 
should furnish a quota. I thought this was an 
odd way of collecting volunteers, and it is likely 
that I expressed as much in my countenance, for 
the fellow returned the look I gave him with a 
sneering kind of grin which promised anything 
hut a pleasant termination to his morning call. 
When the list of the crew was read over, the 
men answered to their names, with the exception 
of course of the two who had been pressed on our 
arrival. The captain refused to read the list of 
passengers, and gave it to the officer, who pro- 
ceeded to call over the names himself. There 
were six of them still remaining on board, as many 
having departed to pursue their fortune elsewhere ; 
hut though the brute bawled the whole dozen 
names twice over, not a voice was heard in acknow- 
ivclgment of any one of them. Finding at length 
that we were not to be brow-beaten, he conde- 
scended to adopt a more considerate tone, and in- 
formed us that, as British subjects, we should be 
expected to co-operate with his majesty’s forces in 
the projécted attack upon the Spaniards, adding 
that we were at liberty to do so as volunteers, or 
we might enlist, receiving the usual bounty, into 
cither of the regiments of the line. ; 

‘And just for the sake of variety, now,” said 
Malone, adjusting the frill of his shirt, so as to 
conceal its ragged edges, ‘‘ suppose that a gentle- 
inan, having no very violent predilection for his 
inajesty’s service, should decline to do either ?”’ 

‘Then, by God,” growled the ruffian, ‘“ he’d 
'« likely to find himself in limbo before twenty- 
our hours were over, and strung up for a traitor 
hy the end of the week.” 

‘We will take time to consider of this honour- 


‘ble proposition on the part of his majesty,” I said, | 


“and in the mean time perhaps you will do 
us the favour of prosecuting your canvass else- 
where.” 

“Consider as much as you please,” was the 
reply, “ but you will go ashore this evening when 
the boats bring in the recruits. Of course you 
‘i choose whether you will go as volunteers or 

icrs-—that’s none of mv business.” 








bearing arms against the Spaniards than to the 
scurvy manner in which the proposition had been 
announced to us. For my own part, I confess 
that I always had a decided disrelish for fighting, 
under any circumstances, and I never felt less 
inclined to it than now that I had just completed 
a commercial contract, from which there was good 
reason to expect a fortunate issue. Had we been 
in a condition to sail I would not have hesitated 
to heave anchor and away, but, from many causes, 
that was not to be thought of; at a later hour 
in the day, too, we saw that it could not have 
been done, for a Bristol vessel which, having 
received the same civilities, hoisted all sail and 
bore out to sea, was suddenly brought up with a 
shot across her bows from the frigate, and per- 
emptorily signalled to return to her former sta- 
tion. 

We passed the day in a state of rather un- 
comfortable excitement, considering the matter, as 
the insolent bully who had broached it to us re- 
commended, in all its bearings. We were utterly 
in the dark as to the intentions of the general, and 
our deliberations served to increase our perplexity. 
Dinner was scarcely over, when a man-of-war’s 
long boat came alongside, freighted with a cargo 
of very moody-looking ‘ volunteers,’’ to the num- 
her of near thirty, some of whom, it was plain, 
from the effects of violence upon their persons, 
had been dragged vt et armis to take an unwilling 
share in the coming campaign. Our vessel was 
boarded by the brute of the morning, accompanied 
by an elderly man, of apparently the same grade. 
As we all, demurring to their authority, declined 
to notice the summons citing us to appear on 
deck, the two came down to the cabin, and he 
who was a stranger to us informed us that the 
boat was alongside waiting for us, and begged us 
to lose no time in getting on board. We ex 

ed to 


tulated, denied his authority, and threaten 


complain to his superiors. He assured us, with 
some show of civility, that his authority was un- 
questionable, and trusted at the same time that 
our patriotic feeling would render it unnecessary 
to use force in putting it into execution, as he 
regretted to say he had unfortunately been com- 
pelled to do already in other cases. As to any 


complaints we might have to make, he assured 
us they would be considered fairly, and if well 
founded secure us redress. Meanwhile he must 
perform his duty, which was to carry us on shore, 
‘and consign us to quarters prepared for us at 
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Monte Video. It was in vain that we protested | 
solemnly against the despotism which jeoparded | 
our lives against our inclination; we might as_ 
The smooth- | 
already too far advanced for our comfort, and 


well have preached to a windmill. 
tongued slave had but one idea, and that was his 
duty, which he adhered to in spite of every con- 
sideration we could urge. The upshot of the 


dispute was, that, protesting loudly against the 
tyranny practised upon us, we descended un-_ 
willingly into the boat to escape the degradation | the coast were pressed into the service, and the 


of being dragged or tumbled head-foremost into | sea was alive night and day with the turmoil of 


it, as would have been the case had we offered 
resistance. The boat called upon two other ves- 
sels lying at anchor, and with still less ceremony 
stole ‘‘ yolunteers”’ for this new company. By 
this time she was pretty deeply laden, and steered 
for the shore, landing at Monte Video about nine 
o'clock. 

That night, for the first time in my life, I slept 
in a barrack amidst every discomfort to which a 
peaceful man can be subjected. The next morn- 
ing, the so-called voluateers were all mustered 
to the number of near a hundred, and subjected 
to a mitigated kind of drill. As for preferring 
complaints, or bringing the question of our forcible 
enlistment before any tribunal, the bare mention 
of such a thing met with a roar of laughter. Our 
infamous capture was looked upon as a capital 
joke, the piquancy of which was the further 
heightened by our manifestations of resentment. 
In the course of a few days all thought of obtain- 
ing redress, which would of necessity have in- 
volved our discharge, was given up, and we began 
to feel by degrees reconciled to our new position. 
It is but fair to say that we were treated with 
some show of consideration. The drill was light 
and casy—our blunders and awkwardness 


we ourselves joincd. We had no irksome duties 


to perform, or even rations to cook, taking our} 
meals at a kiad of ordinary prepared for us. It. 
us expected would prove a very harmless one, it 


is true we wore the common uniform (there is 





led | 


to no other punishment than ridicule, in which | 
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Craufurd had arrived; and the next day he landed, 
having brought a reinforcement of between four 
and five thousand men. His arrival was the 
signal for immediate action. The season was 


sickness had begun to threaten a diminution of 
our strength. All was now bustle and activity; 
the shore presented a scene of perpetual hurry- 
skurry and clamour; the boats of every vessel on 


warlike preparation. In the midst of all this, 
we of the awkward squad were again assembled 
en masse, and exercised on the ramparts in firing 
blank cartridge and accustoming ourselves to thie 
smell of gunpowder. I suppose I must have 
imbibed some of the contagion of war, for I posi- 
tively enjoyed the sport, and looked forward to 
the assault upon the capital, which we all knew 
was now near and inevitable, with something like 
arelish. A doubt as to the final success of the 
British arms never crossed our minds, especially 
since the arrival of Craufurd, who doubled our 
force. 

Early in June our expedition, which consisted, 
in all, of something short of ten thousand men, set 
forth. I shall not trouble you with the plagues 
we endured through close quarters and wretched 
food, or the miseries of the forced and weary 
marches beneath a June sun. We met but little 
opposition from the enemy except once, on the 
occasion of fording a river, where a good many of 
our fellows were shot down in the water; and 
the whole army, having suffered no great loss, 
came to a halt almost within shot of Buenos Ayres, 
whose inhabitants had not been idle, and, as we 
found ere long to our cost, were but too well pre- 
pared for our reception. As the city was without 
walls, it seemed that all we had to do was to 
walk in and take possession. The fifth of July 
was appointed for this ceremony, which most of 


mine, hanging with my musket, behind my study | being generally imagined that the sight of our 
door),* and none of us, that I am aware, held any | imposing force would be sufficient to ensure the 
other rank, even nominal, than that of a private | submission of the Spaniards. All the accounts 
suldier; but we had plenty of leisure upon our; which I have seen of this inglorious invasion 
hands, and soon, becoming habituated to the| dwell upon one particular fact, to which there is 
change, recovered our mirth and spirits. By the | no doubt that the failure of the attack is to be 
end of a fortnight we had learned enough of the | attributed, but which the narrators, from Alison 
mili art to qualify us to be shot at, and were | downwards, have all contrived to misrepresent. 
drafted off into different companies, some com-/|The soldiers, say the historians, were forbidden 
pliance being shown to our wishes in this particular to load their pieces. So far as my experience 
by allowing the parties from different vessels still | goes, this was not the case; the pieces of the regi- 
to remain together. ‘ment into which I had the misfortune to be 

At the end of the month came news that General | thrust, at least, were all loaded, as I believe were 
those of the other regiments ; but just as we were 
ready to start, the corporals were ordered round 
to collect the flints from each man’s gun; this was 
done, and we were thus without the means of 
returning the enemy’s fire. Had our pieces been 
merely unloaded, the fact would have signified 
comparatively little. We were all well supplicd 
with ammunition, and could have charged our 


* The writer of this narrative details it as he heard it 
from the lips of the chief actor in it several years ago. 
He has not intentionally fictionized any of the incidents; 
though, from ignorance as well of naval as of military life, 
he may have fallen into some unimportant errors. The 
principal facts related are substantially true. The uni- 
form and musket mentioned in the text, hung in the 
situation deseribed for many years. The writer has often 





handled them; and it was their singul arition 1 i 

: gu ar appantion in 7 « CW sero ~~ v1 iad 
the pnvate apartment of a gentleman of good fortune and | _taciggpe cen ' otc gna tes Se eee , 
hne accomplishments, which aroused the curiosity that 
was grated by the recital of the present story. 


we entered the main street than we beheld ti 
flat roofs and the open windows of the houses 
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bristling with fire-arms by the thousand : the roofs | 
were not high, and the fellows presented a fair 
mark, but while they poured out a continued stream 
of fire and shot upon us, we were prevented from 
returning a single bullet. They were not slow in’ 
perceiving that it was out of our power to recipro- 
cate their compliments, which made them all the 
more liberal of their shot, and less cautious in the 
bestowal of it. Besides the bullets, which fell like 
rain, every now and then came a hand-grenade, from 
an open window, which, in bursting, killed or crip- | 
pled a dozen of us; while overthe heads of the mus- 
keteers on the roofs came flying a shower of heavy | 
stones, from which, though we saw them coming, | 
there was not room to escape. A more horrible 
scene it is impossible for the imagination to) 
conceive. Pushed forward by the masses from | 
behind, on we staggered, stumbling over corpses, | 
or floundering among the wrecks of barricades, | 
which those in advance had been compelled to 
overthrow. J] saw my companions dropping 
around me as the bullets whistled constantly past 
my face, and expected every moment to find | 
myself mortally wounded and trodden under foot 
by my surviving comrades. If I could have been | 
allowed but one fair shot, and could have put it| 
into the heart of the cowardly villain who had | 
sent us there to be murdered like sheep for the | 
sake of Spanish gold, I felt then that I could 
have died satistied. Of my fellow passengers in| 
the Lance, two perished before my eyes. Poor | 
Malone, who was boiling with rage at being con- | 
verted into a mere target, got a shot in the temples 
as he was imprecating curses on the scoundrel | 
Whitelock, and fell dead in my arms. So fearful | 


them to be. 
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that those who chose might embark in a schooner 


bound for Monte Video, from whence they might 


repair at once to their own vessels. Our party, 
now reduced to four, lost no time in getting on 
board, and after a voyage of three days, during 


which I gradually got the better of my ugly 


bruise, I was again on board the Zanee, not en- 
riched with the spoils of war, but something 
comforted with the conviction that the bloody 
game was finally played out in that quarter. 
The excitement I had undergone, however, had 
an unfavourable effect upon my constitution, and 
threw me into a low fever, in which I lay for 
several days, suffering no pain, but such an ex- 


cessive degree of languor and feebleness as made 


me at times doubtful of the result. When I 


recovered, the British had withdrawn from the 


coast. The Spaniards, pleased with their prowess 


and its result, were in excellent humour, and as 
much disposed to trade as I could have wished 
I found no difficulty in disposing of 


my cargo as soon as I was able to attend to 


business; and having sold the whole at a profit 


of nearly ninety per cent., sailed for the West 
Indies on the first of August. 

After our long stay at the mouth of the Plate 
we were all glad to get away, and enjoyed our 
run northward. We were bound for Trinidad, 
but touching at Guiana for fruit and water, | 
happened to hear of a small island estate which 
was in the market, and, together with its standing 
crop and working gangs of slaves, was to be sold 
for a consideration which appeared to me to be 
astonishingly low. I showed the printed an- 
nouncement to Osborn, who recommended me to 


was the confusion resulting from the terrible | inspect it, at least, before leaving the neighbour- 
havoc, that we scarcely advanced at the rate of a, hood. The island, which though it is not to be 
quarter of a mile an hour. For three horrible found in the map, is not a hundred miles from 
hours this infernal and unresisted slaughter con-| Paramaribo, not being far from our locality, | 
tinued ; and when we arrived, at last, in the great | resolved upon paying it a visit. The upshot was 
open square near the water, we had left above! that, following Osborn’s advice, I purchased it, 
five hundred of our brave fellows dead in the , stock and crop, and slaves and all, as it stood. 
street; had four times that number wounded Finer specimens of the human being than the 
upon our hands, and had lost between two and | slaves I thus purchased I never beheld. It was 
three thousand prisoners, who for want of the | impossible to see them at their work, neither sex 
means of resistance had surrendered to the enemy. | having more than a square foot of clothing about 
You may imagine what a night I passed—without | their persons, without being struck with admira- 


food, without the shelter of a roof, and suffering | 
from a deep abrasion caused by an enormous stone | 
which smote me on the hip. 

This was the beginning and the ending of my | 
actual warfare. After all, I was not fated to com- | 
mit murder, having never fired a single shot, 
against the enemy. The next day I was unable 
to walk without assistance. Osborn, who had 
stuck close to me during the whole campaign, got 
4 surgeon to look at my wound and to dress it ; 
and in the evening brought me news that the war 
was terminated—that General Whiteliver had 
swopped Monte Video, Maldonado, and every- 
‘hing else we had on the coast, for the prisoners 
he had lost the day before, and was under an | 
obligation to get back to England as fast as pos- | 
sible to enjoy the laurels he had won. The same | 





uivht the volunteers were informed that his ma- | 
‘y had no further claim upon their services, and | 


tion. The forms of some of them, the females 
especially, were perfect, and would have furnished 
admirable models for the sculptor. The estate, 
though not large, was in tolerable condition, and 
the canes ready to cut, which latter circumstance 
was my chief inducement to purchase. Osborn, 
whose experience as a planter qualified him for 
the task, undertook to realise the sugar with the 
utmost possible celerity, and no sooner was the 
bargain concluded than he set about the work. 
Perhaps you are blaming me in your heart for 
becoming a slaveholder; but if so, it is because 
you are reasoning from present data to past events. 
This, you must recollect, was more than 

rears ago, when the iniquity of slaveholding 
had hardly entered the imagination of the com- 
mercial man, and when the slave-trade itself had 
not yet been abolished by our government. 


I treated my slaves well while I had them; at 
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any rate, I made them merry enough. By the 
allowance of some liberal indulgences, and not by 
the whip, they were urged to an extraordinary 
activity. We kept going night and day. The 


canes were cut, and the sugar and molasses man- | 
ufactured from them with a rapidity which ‘has | 


been rarely equalled. As fast as the harvest was 


realised it was packed in casks and stowed on | 


board, and the whole crop, which completed the 


lading of the vessel, being safe under hatches by 


the third week of November, we made all haste 


to get away before the stormy weather should | 


catch us lingering on the coast. I made an ar- 
rangement with Osborn to remain and manage 
the estate for me, giving him an interest in the 
annual profits. He desired nothing better, and 
conducted the business so well, that at the end of 
five years, during which he transmitted me twelve 
per cent. upon the capital I had invested, he was 
in a condition to purchase it himself, according to 
the terms of our contract, at the price which I 
had paid for it. 

On leaving the coast of Guiana we crowded all 
sail for the north, with the view of getting clear 
of the hurricane latitudes as speedily as possible. 
The Lance was heavily laden, but being a stout 
vessel and a fast sailer, and having, moreover, 
a crew by this time well accustomed to handle 
her, I had little apprehension on account of 
storms. Still it was with very different feelings 
from those with which I had embarked at Liver- 
pool, that I now turned my face towards England. 
The events of the last twelve months had com- 
pletely altered my position and social standing. 
[ had left home a dependant upon the good opinion 
of others: I was returning toit as the possessor of 
a substantial fortune, and could look forward to 
a life of ease and enjoyment upon regaining my 
native country. While busy in the speculations 
which had led to this fortunate result, I had not 
had time to indulge in the reveries to which success 
gives birth; and even after all was prosperously 
concluded, and I was bounding homewards with 
my wealth, it was some time before I awoke 
to the full consciousness of my good fortune. A 
storm which we encountered suddenly off Guada- 


loupe, and which split the mainsail and sent some | 


of our spars rattling about our cars, first brought 


me to the true sense of the increased value of my | 


lite. I began to grow daily and hourly more 
anxious about the issue of our voyage, with respect 
to which I could but imagine that I was far more 
interested than any other person on board. We 
carried seven passengers, three of them military 
men returning invalided to Europe, and the others 
men of business who had been dabbling with 
more or less success in the late speculations. My 
anxiety and restlessness induced me, when in the 
latitude of Antigua, to keep a reckoning of my 
own, with the assistance of one of the passengers, 
a man of some nautical experience. To this I 
was the more impelled by the unaccountable con- 


duct of the captain, who, for some cause or other, | 


rarely showed himself on deck after we had been 
a few days at sea, leaving the vessel almost en- 
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‘a fortnight had elapsed that I made the awkward 

discovery that the blockhead had been smitten 
‘with the charms of one of the sable Dulcineas 
belonging to my estate, and having fitted up a 
‘small store-room for her accommodation, had con- 
trived to smuggle her on board, where she formed 
an object of sufficient attraction to wean him alto- 
gether from his duty. As you may imagine, this 
unwelcome discovery by no means abated my 
anxiety. I communicated the affair in confidence 
to my nautical friend ; but he advised me to take 
no notice of it at present—but I observed that he 
revised the reckoning we had kept, paid more 
attention to it afterwards, and by acts of courtesy 
towards the mate, who was a pains-taking fellow 
and a capital seaman, secured his favour. The 
absence of the captain, however, operated unfa- 
vourably upon the crew. We had a great deal of 
new rum on board, and it was soon but too evident 
that the men had found some method of helping 
themselves to it. 

One day when half the crew were more than 
half drunk, and quarrelsomely frolicsome, and 
brawling and fooling instead of attending to their 
duty—a stiff breeze blowing, and the prospect of 
a gale—I called a council of the passengers, and 
having stated the case as it stood, requested their 
advice. All that could be done was to send for 
the captain, and represent the matter tohim. He 
came half intoxicated, and to our remonstrances 
returned no other reply than that we were a set 
of fools for meddling with other people’s business 
—that he knew his duty, and should navigate 
his vessel in his own way. When he was gone 
we determined at any rate upon stopping the 
supply of rum, and this, aided by a hint from the 
mate, we succeeded in doing, having after a dili- 
gent search discovered the source from which the 
men supplied themselves. Things went on a little 
better after this for some time, though the captain 
having shut himself up with his inamorata, hardly 
showed his face for days together. We were 
still sailing nearly north, after a voyage of a 
month; but the captain, when applied to, would 
not alter the ship’s course, and stormed and raved 
|like a madman when either the mate or the pas- 
sengers interfered. On we went day after day 
further north, with a drunken captain and an 
undisciplined crew. I had the horrors. It was 

plain that unless we resorted to some desperate 
measure, we should be carried bump ashore, or 
wrecked on some sand or reef in one of the dark 
nights which were now near sixteen hours long. 
I never slept for an hour together day or night. 
The weather was dismal with frost and fog, and 
the most horrible prospect was before us. At 
length the mate came to me with a long face, and 
expressed his conviction that unless we altered 
our course we should be on the bank of New- 
foundland in twenty-four hours at the latest. 
I immediately broke this news to the passengers, 
_who were but too well prepared for it. There 
was no time to be lost. They requested me, as 
agent for the owners, to arrest the captain, and 
'give the command to the mate. I required first 
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themall. It was prepared and completed in a few | proved a sorry speculation for them, congratulated 
minutes; then arming ourselves with pistols and me upon my good fortune, expressing unfeigned 
cutlasses, we dragged the drunken captain forth pleasure at my return. They confirmed my ap- 
from his den, bound him hand and foot, locked pointment of the mate, who subsequently made 
him up in spite of his oaths and resistance, and many prosperous voyages in the Zance. As for 
putting the ship about, steered for home with the captain, he brought an action against me, 
a tolerably fair wind. The men at first made which so far from doing him any good, only 
4 demonstration in favour of the captain, but the ruined his character by publishing the circum- 
resolute front we showed them, and the fact, which stances of his disgrace. I gave the negro wench 
thev knew well enough, that I was owner of the a trifle to clothe her decently, and procured her 
cargo, prevented their having recourse to violence. | a place in a gentleman’s family in London, where 
I promised the mate my interest with the firm to she turned out a capital cook, and lived comforta- 
secure him in the command he thus assumed, if bly. Now you have the history of my South Sea 
he brought the vessel sefely into port. He played speculation, which though it led me through the 
the captain admirably, and soon by a little whole- | horrors of war and tempest, made me independent 
some severity restored the discipline we had lost. The of the world. All the reward I ever got for my 
Lance behaved famously in the wintry gales of the valour under Whitelock, was that dusty old uni- 
Atlantic. We made the Channel the second week form which has so often excited your curiosity— 
in January, worked up to the Downs, where we lay and that musket which has never been fired since 
for ten days, and where at his own request, I put the inglorious 5th of July, 1807, to this hour. 
the captain ashore—and arrived at the West India You see there is no flint in the lock—but if you 
Docks before the end of the month. thrust in the ramrod you will find the charge is 
My employers, though they had no great reason still in the barrel. 
to be satistied with the expedition, which had' 
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Iv may be impolitic for us to betray, with how | narrative, where it is more successfully, though 
much interest we have read this tale ;* for if an perhaps too prodigally applied. Despite that 
interested judge be thought disqualified, how shall cynical sarcasm on the ‘‘ Werter epidemic of view- 
the literary tribunal admit an interested critic? hunting,” in uttering which Dr. Teufelsdrock 
but we scarcely mean to assume that function here; forgot that he plentifully avails himself of natural 
rather to state the reflections, which the purport | imagery, we recognise this among the legi- 
of the book has left with us, than to assess the timate means of effect. Old Homer, no puling 
merits of its fabric. Only two or three peculi- vapourer, sends the murmuring man to “ walk 
arities We may first remark. reluctant along the shore of the many-murmuring 

The most obvious one is the appeal, not more | sea;” and equally suited to the dreary mood of 
frequent than effective, to that imaginative per- poor Ruth, going unwilling to meet her persecutor 
ception of a mysterious response, which the out- | on the sands, is the ‘‘ eternal moan of the waves, 
ward and visible universe often seems to render, in| since the beginning of creation.” It would be 
accord with the passion of a human heart. This curious, if one could analyse the satisfaction of 
ideal sympathy of nature with man, when really reading, to ascertain how much we are helped, in 
regarded as a fact, is the author of superstitious | our sympathising with Ruth’s experience, by the 
mysticism; but, employed artistically, it is a reflex influence of these external glimpses. In 
potent charm of poetry. The senses are, so vari- the milliner’s work-room, a panel painted with 
ously and in such a degree, liable to be misdirected | flowers cherishes her fresh youth of heart, through 
or suspended by the distracting bias of the mind, all the dulness and drudgery. At the window, 
that in the character of the sensuous impressions, | looking out on the Welsh hills, her cheerful relish 
during any moment of excited feeling, we find the of their novelty sees, in the rainy weather, the 
‘symptoms of the prevailing affection. The in-  “ swift fleeting showers come across the sunlight, 
Vventor of fictitious life uses the privilege, there- like the rush of silvery arrows; the purple dark- 
fore, of surrounding his persons with that kind of ness on the heathery mountain side, and the pale 
scchery, by describing which he may infect the! golden gleam which succeeded.” The fondness of 
reader with a sentiment akin to what his persons her love is warm and close “ in the green gloom 
are tecling. The author of ‘‘ Ruth” has been very | of the leafy shade, at the still hour of noon.” 
skilful in this art; nor do we remember any prose | When scornfully repelled from her lover's sick 

; ,chamber, listening at the door in dread to hear 
his breathing cease, she hears ‘‘ the soft wind out- 
side sink, with along low distant moan, among 
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*“Ruth:" by the author of “ Mary Barton ;” three | 
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the windings of the hills, and lose itself there, and 
come no more again.”’ Very touching,* in her un- 


protected desolation, is that little bird, in a nest 
of the house walls, “ chirping out 
its wakefulness before the dawn, but the mother 


among the ivy 


bird spread her soft feathers, and hushed it into 
silence.”’ These incidents are no mere prettiness 
or fanciful decoration of the story, but the very 
poetry of cach moment. How truthful an obser- 
vation of the workings of our minds it is, that in 
the wildest astonished despair, when the deserted 
girl has been running up the interminable road, 


pursuing her betrayer’s carriage till it is out of 


sight, breathless falling on the ground, she notices, 


and ever afterwards remembers, a tiny trifle, the | 


green beetle on the grass! The effect of this 
imaginative appeal to nature is the same, whether 
used as metaphor; when, “over the dark misty 
moor a little light shone, il beacon, upon which 
in her dejection she fixed her eyes,—the little 
child that was coming to her;” or in the way of 
direct comparison, when the ‘quiet of her child- 
bed resembles the moonlight calm of evening, the 
world wrapt in a white rolling mist, but ‘the 
heavens on such nights bending very near ;’’ or 
when it is the actual accompaniment which nature 
performs to human life; as ‘the earth was 
‘hiding her guilty front with innocent snow,’ 
when a little boy was laid by the side of the pale 
mother.” The exquisite meaning of these, and | 
other instances, will be appreciated by those who 
know her story. The use of art, as supplementary 
to natural suggestions, is exhibited in that sculp-_ 
tured face in the old church, which makes Ruth 
abate her own agony, by its aspect of resigned 
suffering. 

The dramatic conduct of the tale is well sus- | 
tained ; 
consist ently and roundly developed ; 
mutual action upon eac ‘h other educes just the | 
probable modifications of personal character. The 
impulsive and cordial girl, whose jealousy of Ruth | 


not only the character of each person is 
but their | 
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mestic engagement, he had a special claim to 
know who and whence she was; but surely, in 
respect to the world in general, a disgraced per- 
son, striving with sincere penitence to reconstruct 
an honest name, is not required to publish her 
previous career. It is the particular trust, which 
ought not to have been accepted, without a frank 
| confession of a former error. 
| The main artistic excellence of this novel is the 
unity of interest. We notice it the rather, be. 
‘ause this merit has become rare in our popular 
‘literature. The method of piecemeal publication, 
in monthly parts, adopted in an evil hour by the 
‘very genius of tenderness and humour, ‘chief 
master to-day of our happy smiles and our unsel- 
fish tears,’ has gone near to destroy the English 
novel; degrading the prose epic to a series of en- 
tertaining sketches, in the necessity to provide 
each periodical issue with a separate chapter of 
excitement; so as to engage the reader, after a 
month’s interval has cooled his sympathy with the 
proper interest of the tale, now with the buf- 
foonery of a Guppy, and then with the spontanc- 
ous combustion of a gin-drinker. It is perceiving 
this faulty tendency, we believe, the author of 
|“ Esmond,” as the result of his critical study of 
the older novelists, has relinquished the mode of 
printing in detachments. The book now before 
us is remarkable for harmonious consistency. 
During the first two volumes at least, the fate of 
poor Ruth is the interest ever present with us; 
and other occurrences only as affecting this. Lat- 
terly, the troubles of the Bradshaw family, though 
‘admirably managed on their own account, are 
placed more fully in relief than is requisite from 
their relation to the principal affair. But the 
events and all the experience of the story grow 
out of one root,—one fatal event. The person- 
ages, who are in any way prominent, are indis- 
pensable; not an extraneous crowd who encumber 
the stage. We can assure the sketchy and desu!- 
tory writers of the day, that without such organic 





Was aggravated by the unconscious serenity of its | unity, like that of the members of a plant or ani- 


object, 
and unhappy. 
subtle speculation have made his sensitive con- 
science a ground of practical feebleness, no sooner | 


generously takes her part, when oppressed | | mal, they will inspire a book with no characteris- 
‘The minister, whose habits of | tic life. 


We began, intending not to regard the form, 
so much as the moral | purpose of Ruth.” But 


confronts the uncharitable violence of a tyrant, | we have lingered over literary considerations, de- 


than his true moral courage, which doubtful deli- | 


cacy had before obscured, flames up in the bold | 
assertion of justice and mercy. 


busy forward will, never perplexed by ethical | another betrayed and forsaken woman. 


reflections, only takes counsel of the situation, 
and of her strong prepossessions, refuses at first 


to look upon the sinner ; 
while, she helps the gentle fugitive; insists on the 


kind deception ;— 
with it as you had; I am certain it was quite | 
right, and I would do the same again.” We do. 
not mean to blame her. The fraud on Mr. Brad- 
shaw was not justifiable; in offering Ruth a do- 


—— ee ——_ er ee 


¢ ‘The chorus of birds at sunrise, which pains Ruth 
after this night of sorrow, reminds us of Burns ;—* Ye’ 
break my heart, ye warbling birds,” and yet more, of the 
same circumstance in Shakspere’s Lucretia. Their sor- 
row Is that which Ruth endures. 


layed by a sense of the difficulty of the pro- 
founder questions it involves. The story of Ruth 


His sister, whose | is the story of Margaret, and Mary, and many 


T he au- 


thor does speak, in the language of one of her 
persons ;—‘‘ I declare before God, that to every 


but staunchly, after a! woman, who like Ruth has sinned, should be 
given a chance of self-redemption, and this, in no 
—‘‘ Brother, I had as much to do | _supercilious or contemptuous manner, but with 


the gentle, tender help, which Jesus gave once 
to Mary Magdalen.” Now, there is a very wide 
| distinc tion to be made. We do not say, no Chris- 
| tian, —but no one acquainted with the elastic 
capability of human nature, and the sclf-regulat- 
‘ing pressure of experience, by which Time ‘recti- 
|fies gradually much propensity to error,—may 
| de ubt the ultimate possibility of restoring any 
criminal. This is the lowest ground of hope for 
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them. As for the treatment which a wise bene- | 
yolence may administer, it is generally applicable, 
“that the women who have fallen should be num- 
bered among those, who have broken hearts to be 
bound up, and not,’’—no, certainly not, “ cast 
aside aslost beyondrecall.”’ But, this girl of sixteen, 
who by the sweet purity of a suffering life would | 
expiate the single error of confiding in a lover's | 
honour, ought not to be confounded, surely, with | 
a very different class of offenders. Agreeing that | 
“not every woman who has fallen is depraved,” | 
unhappily we cannot deny, that some women are | 
very depraved. The world has no right to neg- 
lect them in their depravity, for its own sake as 
well as for theirs; but to respect them as if ignor- 
ing their state, is not the way to cure it. We 
are convinced, after a long and painful study of 
this subject, that much is to be done, by legisla- 
tion or by other agencies more adequately sup- 
ported than our Female Penitentiaries are, to re- 
claim a large proportion even of the abandoned. 
Let us be far from recommending the example of 
some Continental cities! but while the system of 
the Austrian Foundling Hospitals, (where ‘‘ they 
ask no questions” of the unblushing applicant 
for relief in her maternity,) has been described 
to us by one who, as ‘‘a looker-on in Vienna,”’ 
saw there, as in the time of impudent Lucio, 
“corruption boil and bubble, till it o’errun the 
stew,’ —let us remember that infanticide, the 
most unnatural of all crimes, is frequent in Eng- 
land to an extent which few are aware of, unless 
they follow the country coroner to each brief for- 
mality of an inquest, and compute every verdict 
of “found dead’ upon a babe that has perished 
in the tield. We happen to have witnessed much 
of this, and own it as a national abomination. 
But, what has poor Ruth to do with all this | 
vileness? Simply this,—that there is a cant, a| 
notion or a prejudice, false as it is cruel, which, | 
because she once did wrong, would drive her | 
among the outcast. This pitiless severity towards | 
feminine frailty, though it is not equally mani- 
fest in the ancient heathen world, comes not with | 
the sanction of Christianity. We can indicate | 
a very different origin. Lately, in commending: 
the just esteem, with which our Teutonic fore- | 
fathers regarded womanhood, we cited the Roman | 
testimony to the chaste manners of the unconquer- | 
able fair-haired race. But the historian, angry | 
with the luxurious profligacy of the imperial me- 
tropolis, fails to gain our approval of that ferocious | 
custom of the barbarians, by which the unfaith- 
ful wife was scourged with ignominy through the 
village of her tribe. Yet is there any similarity 
between the guilt of her, who has infringed a life- 
long solemn contract, and the folly of one who, 
lured by a traitor’s lips, has given her implicit 
trust where she gave her maiden love? We do 
hot underrate the moral mischief of that first step 
ol error ; but, that it should ever involve the total 
ruin of a life, is occasioned by the inconsiderate 
public opinion, which, by an entire deprival of 
her reputation, removes the customary barriers 
se See how this grievance 
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ing of the disgrace and abandonment of poor Cre- 
seide :— 


Yet ne’ertheless, whate'er men deem or say, 
In scornful language, of thy brutalness, 

I shall excuse, as far forth as I may, 

Thy womanhood, thy wisdom, and fairness ; 
The which fortune hath put to such distress 
As her pleased, and nothing through the guilt 
Of thee, by wicked language to be spilt, 


Allowing something of censure, as the case may 
be, we cannot allow this Teutonie rigour. Let 
there be no laxity of morals; may it still be 
said of us, what ‘Tacitus said, ‘‘ Nemo enim illic 
vitia ridet ;’’ but this sentence of social damnation, 
worse than indiscriminate, acquitting the more 
guilty partner, is iniquitous, and we protest 
against it. Puritanism, with a servile adherence 
to the killing letter of the Jewish law, rejecting 
the merciful amendments of the new Divine au- 
thority, has made this public injustice more into- 
lerable in Protestant countries; but has omitted 
redressing the balance by condemning equally the 
male offender. It is an evil among us, which 
needed, no less than slavery did in America, the 
pen of a gifted woman to challenge its consider- 
ation. 

And, if any of the set profess to be shocked, 
that a lady has mooted this subject, let us inti- 
mate respectfully, that matrons and damsels of 
England are not without some responsibility, for 
the wrongs of their misled sisters. Let us quote 
an observation, which is not ventured by us, but 
by one of the clearest of our Geied tdinn. 
“Many 
abhorrence of an offending sister, and averts the 
eye in contumely when meeting her in the street, 
is perfectly willing to be the friend of the equally 
offending man.” If this be a fact, we may spare 
them the essayist’s comment; but he cites, by way 


of contrast, a statement, (we do not vouch for this 


fact,) that, ‘‘ among the North American Indians, 
seduction is regarded as a despicable crime, and 
more blame is attached to the man than to the 
woman; hence, the offence on the part of the 
female is more readily forgiven and forgotten ; 
und she finds little difficulty in forming a subse- 
quent matrimonial alliance when deserted by her 
betrayer ; who is generally regarded with distrust, 
and avoided in social intercourse.’”’” Well, even 
in savage life we may find instruction, as the Ro- 
man did in Germania! 

This monstrous disproportion of the punish- 
ment, as visited on the two sexes, has no reason- 
able ground. Let us acknowledge, with our noble 
Milton, that unchastity is “in the man, more 
deflowering and dishonourable.” But we dare 
ask any candid man who knows the world, whe- 
ther chastity in manhood i not, in the immense 
majority of cases, the fruit of matured reason and 
established principle, controlling unworthy pas- 
sions; and only in the very rarest, it can pretend 
to be an untouched blossom, a nursling of youth- 
ful education? If we must confess this, why 
regard the virtue of an erring woman as irretriey- 
We must be permitted 


is lamented by our kindly old Chaucer, speak- | to say, deliberately and without offence, that in 


a female, who talks in the language of 
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regard to a person like her imagined in this book, | perplexity, through that gorgeous luxuriance of 
whose fault was done in ignorance, weakness, and | ‘tropical vegetation,” as some one calls the 
indiscretion, whose affection remained constant, | ‘‘ Titan’’ of Jean Paul, may remember the abused 
her behaviour modest, her sentiment pure and her | simplicity of the poor credulous country girl ; and 
conscience, though reproving her, still in its inte- | that other tragedy of deceived Linda, whose dark 
grity, (which is all very possible in the case of a/ and lofty figure we see, plunging her arms into the 
victim of seduction,) we could ascribe the opinion, | thornbush which she is straining to her bosom, 
which condemned her as hopeless, to no basis but _ bidding, in the solemn tones of despair, ‘ Depart 
a superstitious and exaggerated estimate of phy- from me for ever; I am fis widow!” For ano- 
sical virginity, a vague notion which is not un-/| ther poet witness, let us call him, who atoned for 
mingled with gross and sensual conceptions of the | the coxcombry of flirtation, which is reprehensible 
matter, such as deformed the mystical theology of in some of his works, by creating the tenderness 


—— 
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the monkish ages. 


'and the anguish of Gretchen. And, let all women 


We have spoken ; distinctly and in earnest, for observe, that, if it is the scornful gibes of her 


we know no more serious subject. 


We are deeply | female companions, by which the sore heart of the 


thankful for the opportunity this book has given. | lost child was tortured, yet after all is over, in the 
The novelist, who dedicates art, in sad truth, to heavenly consummation, received into the pre- 


the service of humanity, may tread the gro 


und sence of the Virgin Mother, it is there ‘‘ das Ewig- 


which fools and sophists should not be allowed to Weibliche,” which “ zieht uns hinan.” 


enter. 


Those, who have waded, in wondering | 








EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 


GERMANY. 


BY JOHANNES RONGE. 


Tue Educational System of Germany, especially 
that of Prussia, is often praised and held up for 
the imitation of other countries. Great credit is 
no doubt due to Germany for what in the course 
of time she has done for popular instruction ; but 
they who so loudly extol are either ignorant or 
forget that there is a great German movement for 
educational reformation. This agitation is no 
novelty of the day; the first difficulties have been 
conquered. This movement had for its object a 
radical reform; to open a new field and to raise an 
entirely new structure. The struggle so hope- 
fully commenced, is in truth the struggle of a free 
national school against a despotic State. Who, 
knowing the success of the contest for independ- 
ence waged against the churches and priestcrait 
in 1770, can doubt that victory will crown 
the cffort which is made for complete emanci- 
pation ? 

This movement for a substantial reform of the 


educational system, commenced with the Religious | 


Reformation in Germany in 1844, and the first 
period of its history has terminated with the sup- 
pression by the governments of the first schools, 
established by the free religious communities. As 


the character of this movement is neither accu-. 


rately known nor understood in this country, the 
object of these remarks is to afford some clearer 
information on the principles and aims of the new 
educational reformers. 

To make this explanation the clearer, it will be 
necessary to sketch rapidly the historical develop- 
ment of education in Germany. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
brought education forth from the cloister, and 
ted Jay schools. Luther, supported hy the 


or 


electoral prince of Saxony, founded schools for the 
new Protestant congregations. But as these in- 
stitutions were completely under the direction and 
control of the clergy, no great progress in educa- 
tion was made in the interval from the Reforma- 
tion till the creation of a national German litera- 
ture, in the eighteenth century. The German 
literature, which grew green with Klopstock in 
the middle of the last century, and bloomed in 
,mature beauty with Goethe and Schiller, was not 
nourished by emperors or by kings, but by the peo- 
|ple—by the whole nation. It consequently in- 
fluenced all departments of knowledge, regenerat- 
ing the spiritual life of the nation, and awakening 
new ideas. It had influence on religion through 
_Klopstock, on philology and history through 
‘Herder; on the whole circle of knowledge 
through Lessing and his followers. It at last led 
to a reform of education, so long fettered by the 
clergy. 

The influence on religion was, however, slight, 
for the clergy were not moved to progress. But 
the reform of the schools was so decided, that from 
about the year 1770 is dated the higher cultiva- 
tion of all classes of the German nation. 
While the United States of America were con- 
-quering their independence, and France preparing 
its great Revolution, Germany took her part in 
progress by a new literature and philosophy, pro- 
ducing new ideas and a sounder knowledge. 
_ The most important practical results were her 
national education. Her school-reform was the 


| revolutionary struggle of education against church 
misrule and bondage to priests. 

_ So early as the year 1766, books and journals 
wer 
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was proposed that the state should undertake the 
duty of improving the schools. | 

Quietly and almost secretly the way was pre- 
pared for the emancipation of the schools from the 
clergy. | 

The first person who gave a direct impulse to 
the movement was Basedow of Hamburg, who 
lived between the years 1723-90. After long | 
meditation on the subject of school-reform, he, in 
1768, published his ‘‘ Proposals to the Friends of 
Man about Schools.” Herder, Wicland, Lessing, | 
and others, had propounded similar ideas, but 
Basedaw offered his plan in a more practical 
shape, and he found much sympathy from all 
classes of the people. As the national literature 
had grown, so was school-reform growing, from | 
the people. 

In 1771, Basedow was invited to Dessau, for 
the purpose of establishing a model school and 
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For the education of teachers institutions were 
formed, directed and supported by the Govern- 
ment. The appointment of the teachers was 
partly in the hands of the Government, partly 


of the municipalists. In the Catholic provinces 


of Prussia the right of nomination was divided 
between the Government and the bishops. 

So long as there was no danger to the absolute 
power of the German Princes, from liberal move- 
ments of the people, the Governments did not 
abuse the schools. On the contrary, they rather 
supported the liberal principles, in opposition to 


the reactionary tendencies of the clergy, who 
endeavoured to bring the school back to their 


dominion, and to suppress all progress. 
But from the time of the constitutional move- 


-ments in Germany and France, about 1830, the 
princes began and have continued to use thie 


school as an instrument of despotism, and in 


seminary to train teachers for the whole of Ger- | Prussia, since 1840, after the death of the late 
many. Enthusiasm for this reform grew up in all| king, liberal schoolmasters and teachers were 
parts of the fatherland, and very soon a great discouraged, and many even removed from their 


number of able teachers were qualified to carry 
out the reformed system. 
In Switzerland the genius of Pestalozzi was 


awakened to activity by this movement. But the 


most important results were exhibited in Prussia. 

An independent class of teachers had taken the 
oftice of the education of youth from the hand 
of the clergy, without making a direct opposition 
to the church. ' 

Till 1776, the school reformation was only 
represented by private schools. But in that year 
the electoral prince of Bavaria issued a decree 
for the adoption of the school reform in the arch- 
bishopric of Minster; and the other governments 
speedily followed his example. 

In Prussia the enthusiasm for the school reform 
was national, and the Government at once took 


office. The school was now in greater danger from 
the political Government than even in the hands 
of the clergy. In escaping from Scylla it was 
lost in Charybdis. 

‘“‘The people are getting too clever, tce must 
put some stop to this progress ;"’ this was the watch- 
word of princes and ministers, given to all officials 
of the state. The clergy accepted it with delight, 
for they saw that this was the way to bring the 
people gradually back under their influence and 
yoke. Many Protestant clergymen who were 
superintendents of schools in a district, told 
the schoolmasters that they should not he so 
zealous and diligent in their office, for the people 
were too clever. 

In the years 1841-42-43, several decrees and 
directions were given by the Prussian ministry, 








the superintendence of education from the hands /| for limiting the instruction of the youth of the 
of the Catholic as well as of the Protestant clergy. | people, to reading, writing, arithmetic, and reli- 
This interference by the Government caused the | gion. Instruction in geography, history, natural 
school reform to progress with greater energy, | science, was to be first neglected, and then to 
supported as it was by the power of the state and | cease altogether. 

its greater material means. The present king of Prussia, head of the chicf 

This for the time was assuredly a great pro- | Protestant country of Germany, it is well known, 
gress, for education could not have become gene- | has long had an inclination to the Catholic church 
ral without the power and influence of Govern- and to the institutions of the middle ages. He 
ment, and the princes had not yet recognised in| took therefore hostile measures against the pro- 
the school a mere instrument of despotism. gressive party in the Protestant church. 

The existing organization of the educational, The Catholic hierarchy, well organized, and 
system of Prussia was introduced about the year supported by Metternich, took advantage of this 
1810. The Governments of Germany were anxious disposition of the head of the chief Protestant 
to do all they could to excite the national feelings country of the continent, and arrogantly agitated 
against the oppression of Napoleon. Prussian | against everything savouring of progress, and 
statesmen, liberal enough in those days, carried very strenuously against the Protestant Govern- 
out a complete national education. They caused ment of Prussia. In the year 1843-44, the 
schools to be built in all towns and villages, and | were everywhere exclaiming, ‘‘ in three years all 
ordered that every child, whether rich or poor, | Protestant Germany will be back to the Pope.”’ 
from six to fourteen years of age, should be in- | To manifest their triumph, mocking the cultiva- 
structed in the school; and it was declared that tion, the science, the great literature and philo- 


parents who did not send their children to school, 
or suffered them to neglect it, should be punished. 
Under this system a new generation was growing 
up while science and philosophy were gradually 
developing new ideas. 


| sophy, and insulting the genius of Germany, they 
set up a Fetish, or an external material object for 
worship—-the holy coat of Christ ‘at Treves.”’ 
The indignation of the German nation at this 


scandalous proceeding and outrage against reli- 
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gion, caused the second reformation in the year kind. The aim of the education in the free relj- 
1844. gious community is to awaken the consciousness 
The free or humanitarian religious congrega- of free dignity, the self-depending union of the 
tions, formed since January 1845, commenced, individual with his nation, with mankind, and 
side by side with the reformation of religion, a with God. 
radical reform of the schools, This education is in most intimate connection 
At the second religious reform meeting at Bres- | with the education of the family, as the parents 
lau, in January 1845, as the first representative of the children are the constant watching guar- 
of the new religious Reformation in the Catholic dians and directors of the schools. They fix the 
church, I pointed out the necessity of school-reform, principles on which their children shall be edu- 
and in all my reform-journeys through Germany I cated, not waiting for the orders or directions of 
prepared the groundin thecongregations, forschools governments, hierarchies, or priesthoods. Perhaps 
independent of the absolute state. In the first the most important point in the new education of 
synod-meeting of the congregations of Silesia, in Germany, is the righteous, distinctly recognised and 
August 1845, I induced a number of deputies, independent participation of women in the duties 
who were in favour of the plan, “to form schools | of school-education ; it is participation of motherly 
in the congregations, independent of the absolute , love, and recognition of women’s natural and di- 
Government.” As the struggles against the Roman | vine right. Under the state educational systems 
hierarchy, and later against the intrigues of the ‘of Germany, the mother had only the rignt to 
Protestant state-church were sufficiently ar- educate her children while they were under the 
duous, the reformers declared no open opposi-| age of six years. Bureaucracy and hierarchy re- 
tion to the government, but they quietly com- | gulated the principles, and directed the education 
menced to form independent schools, organized of all above that age. No citizen of the state, 
on the principles of the new reformation, each no mother, no father, had any voice whatever in 
supported and directed by the whole congre- the principles and organization of the school-edu- 
gation. Had the government clearly compre- cation. 
hended in the beginning, that the schools of the! Who can best understand the tender duties of 
free religious communities formed a direct antago- | the loving office of education—the parents of the 
nism to the state, the congregations assuredly | child or the despotised government of a state or 
would not have been allowed to found them. But church? As parents had no right whatever in 
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as, in the year 1770, the school commenced a 
struggle for emancipation from the church with- | 
out noise or ostentation, so was the struggle for 
emancipation from the state begun quietly, and 
almost in secret, in the year 1845. 

As the gospel of the new period of cultivation | 
commenced, ‘In the beginning were deeds,” the 
first reformers endeavoured to form schools inde- 
pendent of the absolute government, without 
making a noise about it through the press. The. 
congregations, or rather the associations of fathers 
and mothers, took the school out of the hands of 
the government, and exercised their first divine 
right as parents of educating their youth. 

It should be observed, that in the new humani-. 


tarian religious congregations, the independent | 


and perfect education of youth is regarded as a 
religious duty. They proceeded to work on a 
ground well prepared through the instructional 


the state schools (with few exceptions), the 
princes and clergy, alternately, or in league, 
abused education and trained up the children to 
their own purposes, always selfish, too often 


criminal. 


In the commencement of the new reformation, 
the leaders of this movement took care, in framing 
the constitution of the new schools, that all 
parents should have the influence which was 
their right. Each congregation of the free reli- 
gious community annually elects, by universal 
suffrage, men and women, a committee to direct 
the school, which committee must, regularly once 
a month, report the position and progress of the 
school to a general meeting of the whole con- 
gregation. The teachers have full liberty of 
instruction, and are limited only by the consti- 
tutional principles of the free religious commu- 
nity. The discipline of the school is only limited 


culture of the national system in use. Under the | by the fundamental principles of the community, 
established state system, education was a policy, | and these have been declared by the free, express, 
proceeding on command given by the government ; | and separate assent of each congregation of the 
under the congregational system it was regarded Union. The general supervision of education is 
as a religious and moral duty, proceeding from intrusted to district meetings, or synods, and 
the free convictions of the people themselves. their executive officers, the presiding members of 
This is in outline the general history of the each district, freely elected. All the advantages 
progress of national education in Germany. which centralization offers to progress, are here 
The establishment of the free independent given, without any of the despotism of centraliza- 
schools of the new religious community was thus tion. By the free constitution of this community, 
the third great step in the history of German these superior assemblies are real representations 
popular education. We have now to speak of of the congregations, and all the resolutions they 
the principles and constitution of the independent pass, must be first discussed and adopted by 
school. The fundamental principle of this edu- | each congregation, before they can take effect as 
cational system is the free development of the general laws of the community. 
essence and faculties of the youth, or thedevelop-| The free religious community is thus a reli- 
ment of the divine idea, living in man and man- gious and educational federal republic, in which 
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democracy is not paralysed by inconsistent and | 
tyrannic theories of omnipote nee in superior 
councils. The members of each congregation are, 
as regards the regulation of their own affairs, 
sovereign, and only yield to a superior general 
direction for the common weal, for the common 
defence (as was the immediate occasion of the 
union in the first instance), and that progress and 
improvement may be promoted by the suggestions | 
of those who have better means of study and | 
observation than can be enjoyed by the masses of | 
men. A complete self- -government by each con- 
gregation is thus in no way crippled, but rather | 
strengthened and made more efficient by the supe- 
rior suggestive directions of the free synod and | 
councils of the new religious community. 

It is understood to be the intention of the 
reformers, whenever the political circumstances | 
permit, and when Germany obtains free municipal 
constitutions, to admit the municipalities into the | 
direction of education. 

All children between the ages of six and four- | 
teen years, whether poor or rich, have the same | 
instruction, and the expenses are borne by the 
congregation. Besides developing the faculties’ 
and cultiv ating the minds of the children, ample | 

care is taken, by suitable exercises, to strengthen 
their bodies. This. brief explanation will suflice 
to show that the new reform in Germany is one | 
calculated to lead to perfect liberty and a real | 
humanitarian educational system. 

As the humanitarian religious community had | 
given women equal rights, and a share in the | 
duties of education, it was necessary, with the 
view to a higher disc ‘harge of these duties, to pro- 
vide a better system of superior education for 
women. In Germany there were numberless 
superior institutions, universities, colleges, and 
gymnasia for the male youth, but there were none | 
for young females. I therefore proposed and took | 
measures for establishing good institutions for the | 
higher education of young ie tales especially for 
the instruction of A‘ndergiértnerinnen, or infant. 
governesses. In 1846, 1 formed the first Frauen- 
rerein, or ladies’ union, to support and direct 
female schools of the congregation, endeavouring 
to secure an active realisation of my idea of such 
institutions, based on the principle of the inde- 
pendence of women, and equally directed by male 
and female members of the congregations. L 





life in the humanitarian religious community, 
and in the ladies’ unions, were now qualified to 
assist in working out these great ideas of a new 


and national educational system for the female 
sex. This high or training-school of Hamburg, 


was based on the principles of the free religious 
community, and constituted in strict conformity 
with its ideas; and it was supported by all the 
ladies’ unions of the free religious community.* 
The founders of this school fixed sixteen years 
as the age of the young ladies admitted to this 
institution, for instruction and training. They 
were instructed not only in the various branches 


‘of scientific knowledge, but were trained to con- 


duct the Kinder-garten, to teach young girls in 


the school, and prepare them for a share in the 


duties of the ladies’ unions. 

To the meetings of the leading committee the 
young ladies of the college sent six members, as 
their representatives or deputies. This committee 
was chosen and composed of members of the 
ladies’ unions and professors of this high school. 

We must here shortly describe the interesting 
institution of the children’s gardens, founded by 
Frederick Frobel, one of the most thoughtful of 
the followers of Pestalozzi. The Kinder- -garten 
is an improved infant-school for children of from 
three to seven years of age, on a system which 
‘should rather be styled one of amusement than 
education, in the common sense of the term. Fro- 
bel based his system on a clear perception of the 
free and progressive nature of man. By com- 
paring children to young plants, he demonstrated 
that mental cultivation should be combined with 
bodily exercise. The superintendence of the 
Kinder-garten he confided chietly to female hands, 
believing that the delicate nature of young chil- 
dren requires the tenderness of woman's care. 
For this purpose, he trained a number of young 
girls as teachers, and, in spite of his advanc ed 

age, he still continues to do so. 

The fundamental principle of the Kinder-garten 
system, is the free and harmonious development 
of the child’s natural faculties; it assists the 
young mind of the child in its natural disposition 
for development and progress. As infants of 
three years are unfit to learn, but as they freely 
develop themselves even at that age by playing, 
thus manifesting their natural inclination to acti- 
I | vity, the amusements of the Kinder-garten have 





desired that this should be a national work, and | been regulated after the mental faculties of man, 
I endeavoured to form a national representation and they receive a higher importance by conferring 
of education composed of able and enlightened men | on the child a happiness shared by numerous com- 

and women, elected by the friends of school reform | panions; for man can only fully form himself in 
throughout Germany. But I was unable to bring | community, and, through association, attain a 
this congress together before I was driven into | high degree of perfection. ‘The development by 


exile by the despots in 1849. I, however, suc- 


playing makes the children happy, as working is 


ceeded, before I left Germany, in establishing athe first condition of the hap 36 of men; and 
“high school” for young ladies, at Hamburg. | when they are happy, they Soave off those bad 
This institution was the first created and sup-| habits which are frequently caused by an erro- 
ported, and directed by the new spirit awakened | ————__—___-_—. 
through the higher religious ideas of the Reforma-| * The ladies’ union supports the children, the poor, 
tion, to qualify women to take an active and | the sick, and instructs young girls going into service. The 


cficient part in the great work of humanity. cielo Pa Manc hg peghee Bonny «ay Hedy 
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Cultivated women, prepared by more inde- | vent misery as mue@h as they can, b securing employ- 


pendent thought and action, during three years of | ment for the poor, and, as far as 
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neous method of directing the natural inclination | 


for activity and occupation. The practical use of 
such infant-schools, therefore, consists in giving 
full scope to this disposition, and in allowing the. 
mental faculties a free development. 

Education in these schools commences with the 
development of the senses, and almost with the 
growth of the body. The children are first taught 
to observe, to listen, to talk, to sing accurately, 
and to move with grace. 
the first instrument of play, or a soft globe which 
can casily be moved about by the tiny hand of the 
child, and with which the imagination may rea- 
dily compare different objects. 


A ball is employed as a desire for learning 


A garden is usually attached to the school-room, 
children like plants, constantly requiring fresh, 
air. There they are taught to arrange their own 
little flower beds, and to sow them in spring time, 
and they thus learn the names and growth of 
plants. Experience has shown that chil lren 
brought up in these infant institutions, are very 
active and cheerful, and that they distinguish 
themselves on entering a school of instruction by 
, by cleverness, and by cheer- 
fulness. 

After the princes of Germany, breaking the 
‘oaths taken before God and the people, hail 


To the infant | crushed constitutional liberty, they commenced 


imagination, now it is a bird that flies, now, the | persecuting the humanitarian religious congrega- 


dog that runs or leaps. 
the child may be at once introduced into the living 
garden of nature, and have the sense of colour 
awakened. The ball is round, and, therefore, 
represents the earth and heavenly bodies, to com- 
prehend which there is an innate desire in the 
mind of the child. There are upwards of a hun- 
dred games with the ball, each of which is accom- 
panied by a little song. From the soft ball the 
growing child proceeds to the hard ball, that he 
may be accustomed to use his increasing strength. 
From the ball, the rolling body, the progress is 
to the use of an angular body, the cube. The cy- 
linder or roller is used as a connection between 
the two. Ball, roller, and cube, are attached to 
strings, and swung round in circles to show to the 
child the motion of bodies and the different forms 
during that motion, so that it may acquire a clear 
conception of the same, and learn to distinguish 
how the unit proceeds from multitude, and multi- 
plicity from unity. The balls, rollers, and cubes, 
are then separated and employ ed for furthe  play- 
ing, termed architectural games. ‘They consist 
cither in face formations or plastic forms, cre- 
ated by the child’s own unrestricted imagination, 
or in imitation of objects in nature called forms of 
life. They are, therefore, calculated to lead to 
observation of outward things, and to excite com- 
parison of form and size in various objects. The 
perception of mathematical forms being thus pre- 
pared by ocular demonstration, cutting and figur- 
ing, piercing and pricking card-board, platting 
and folding paper, and braiding thin strips of wood 
and plat, are next introduced as amuscients. 
The triangle is the fundamental figure in cutting 
out, and is shaped according to different models. 
The great variety thus produced is remarkable 
and beautiful. Patterns are made from coloured 
slips of paper, and many kinds of apparatus are 


designed with little streaks and vegetable produc- | 
down some of the first planted schools of a new 


tions. This occupation improves the practical 
disposition of children and awakens the love of the 
beautiful. Lastly: there are social pastimes to 
exercise the strength of the body, and to create in 
the minds of the children a consciousness that 
they are members of a free community. These 
games being copied from nature, are well adapted 
to awaken the sense of beauty and love, and each 
is accompanied by its appropriate song. 


The ball is coloured, ‘that | 








tions. 

In Austria, where the first free religious con- 
gregations were formed by me in the memorabie 
year 1848, the religious persecutions were con- 
menced immediately after the unfortunate sur. 
render of Vienna in October. The Government 
not only prohibited the divine service, but also 
the institution of instruction formed by the: con- 
gregation and the ladies’ unions. How brutal 
were the persecutions may be learned from the 
fact, that the ministers and presiding members 
were imprisoned, that one of the ministers 
was forced into a madhouse, that some members 
were publicly flogged, and the children of the 
members were foreed into the schools of the 
Jesuits; any Austrian soldier seen going to the 
chapel of the free religious congregations was 
punished by twenty-four lashes. 

In Prussia, the chief Protestant country of the 
European continent, the persecutions against the 
reformation of the nineteenth century commenced 
against the gencral mectings, but very soon ex- 
tended to the children’s gardens, and the schools 
of the free religious communities. In the year 
1851 the ministry of Prussia issued a decree, for- 
bidding all children’s gardens, formed by the free 
re ligious congregations, or by the ladies’ unions. 
In the y year 1852 the ministry ordered the sup- 
pression of the first independent school in Bres- 
lau. In Bavaria the children’s gardens aud the 
schools were also suppressed in 1851 and 1852. 
The puissant Prussian Government, beaten by 
the Austrian Jesuits, turned its valiant armics 
against the terrible foes sporting in the children’s 
gardens. And this mighty Government of P russia 
is called one of the ‘great powers of Europe!” 
Is there no historical pencil to hand down to 
posterity the heroic achievement of Frederick 
William of Prussia, in taking the citadels of the 
infant schools? But it tyrant princes have put 


independent national education, they have not 
been able or have not dared to suppress all the 
new schools. <A few still exist in South Germany, 
in Hamburg, and in other parts of the Father- 
land. The idea still lives in all the German 
nations, and it has—thanks to the tyrant des- 
pots—even through their persecutions, ripened 


The gloriously for a ‘beautiful harvest in the good 


children, for instance, represent fishes and birds, time coming. 


and with their little hands imitate their motions. 


In Hamburg and in other large cultivated towns 
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of Germany, the best teachers have accepted the] of Princes 


reform idea. If there is at present much to’ 
sadden the friends of human improvement, there 
is also much to excite hope that the tyranny 
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and Jesuits is a tomporary calamity; 
painful but useful in teaching men the power and 
necessity of self-dependence and wuited exertion 
for humanity and freedom. 








A CHRISTMAS VACATION 


FROM THE DANISH. 


CHAPTER 


A SNOW-STORM. 


I, 


Ix my thirtieth year I was appointed Rector 
(head master) of the Latin school in one of the 
provincial towns of Jutland. 
duties at Easter, and, nevertheless, when Christ- 
mas came round I was not yet married—nay, not 
even engaged. I am ata loss to account for so 
marvellous an occurrence, and the more so, as I 
not only cultivated the serious muses, but was 
likewise a devoted votary of their livelier sisters, 
Euterpe, Thalia, and Terpsichore; or, in non- 
mythological language, I took the part of first 
fiddler in all amateur concerts, and of first lover 
in all private theatricals; and as to the balls, it 
was the opinion of all the young ladies in the 
town, that neither the Figaro nor the Molinasco 
went off well if the Rector did not lead the 
dunce. 

The Christmas vacation was drawing nigh, and 


I was anticipating the enjoyment of a few wecks | pore 
otitum, during which I contemplated finishing off) hie 


the dissertation on the “Social Pleasures of the 
Ancients,’ 
degree ; but, most une xpectedly I was invited to | 
take part in those of the moderns. Th 


by so m: ny, and because I hate the mysterious 
. which so disagree: ibly interrupt the reader) 
from Ulvedal, w hose son was one of the pupils in 
the school, came to fetch him home, and pressed 
me so w armly to accompany them, that at length 
I yielded, on condition of being : allowed to return 
home whenever I desired. Fearing that time 

might possibly hang heavily on my hands I also | 
provided myself with a duodecimo edition of old’ 
Gellert. 

As soon as I had given my assent, the Tham- | 
merraad said, ‘‘I1 wonder if we could not also | 
persuade the Conrector to be of the party?” “And _ 
all the masters, father!” added his son. The pro- 
posal was at once carried out, and as in accordance 
with the Thammerraad’s wish, I exercised my | 
bona officio, we gained the assent of all, except the 

master of the second form who was suffering from 
indisposition. But before I begin the narrative 
of our excursion to Ulvedal, I think I ought to! 
give a sketch of these, my colleagues, who were 
all, like myself, unmarried, but had otherwise 
nothing i in common. 


ee. 





* A title which gives a certain rank, 


I entered upon my | 














” which I was writing for my Doctor's r 


ammerraad | we 
Hansen* (I give him this name because it is borne | o¢ 


‘to look further into a man than his tecth ;’ 


smile, and his laugh was but a succession of hollow 


nance, 
or rather tendency, and that was a desire to accu- 


| reading with the pupils, the one literal, the other 
| free ; and it must be confessed that the freedom 



















































IN JUTLAND. 


The Conrector had been married; but at this 
time he had been during many years a childless 
widower, and living rather retired with an elderly 
sister who directed his little household. Ile was 
a man of good and sound principles, of much 
firmness and steadiness of will, and of a serious 
yet gentle turn of mind; in addition to which, 
he possessed eminent qualifications as a teacher 
and educator of youth, and was thoroughly versed 
in Greek and Latin, which he had ‘expounded 
daily for upwards of quarter of a century. The 
classic authors in these two languages were his 
most cherished companions, and og all others 
he prized Horace, whom he knew by heart, and 
quoted on all occasions, The uniformity of his 
life was broken by one diversion only, and that 
was a game of Toccategli every Sunday evening 
with the master of the fifth form; and even on 
these occasions he made use of the ancient termi- 


nology. 


His adversary in the game—whom we will 
after call Quintus—was, when I first made 
acquaintance, a man of about sixty (the same 
age as the Conrector), tall, broad- shouldered, and 
4 an iron constitution. In p roportion to the rest 
of his body, his face was very large, and never 
ayed the slightest sign of emotion, not even 
An old proverb says, ‘fit is difficult 
’ but 
into Quintus one could not even look so far; for 
his long upper lip formed an impenetrable curtain, 
which was kept firmly down, even when he was 
in the act of eating, and which neither smile nor 
laugh displaced; for he had never been seen to 


anger. 


sounds, which caused no variation in his counte- 
Quintus was ruled by one passion only, 


mulate money; wherefore, he never ate suflicient 
to satisfy his hunger, except when at a friend’s 
table, and then indeed he made up for former 
privations. But if he used his jaws diligently at 
table, he gave them full rest on all other occasions. 
He never addressed any one; all his talk being 
limited to answers, and these were ever in the 
true laconic style. The school was the only place 
where he practised his powerful organ of speech. 
He was not a bad teacher, but he had a manner 
of his own, which he adhered to as faithfully as 
if it had been a ritual. He always insisted on a 
‘double translation of the books which he wag 
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of the latter often degenerated into license. I 
thus remember hearing him one of the first days 
after my appointment to the school, re ading a 
scene from Terence with the boys, in which oc- 
curs the sentence: ‘‘Ira amantium amoris est 
integratio.”” The pupil translated first thus: 
‘‘ The anger of lovers is the renewal of love;” but 
Quintus cried: “ free!’ The pupil began: ‘* When 
sweethearts fall out—” ‘ That is false, fellow,” 
thundered Quintus, interrupting him, and substi- 
tuting some arbitrary and outrageously burlesque 
version of his own. The laughter-loving boys 
often pretended to forget his travestie of the 
author they were reading, in order to make him 
repeat it himself; and when, on his doing so, they 
gave vent to their merriment, he did not take 
this amiss, but frequently chimed in with his 
hollow “Ho! ho! ho!’ «He would, indeed, 


he did no evil 


| 
‘any one; 
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desire to boast of his past as well as present favour 
with the ladies, and as this failing was well known 
it will readily be conceived that he was in soc iety 
frequently made the butt of ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, the lively girls allowing themselves a 
little innocent flirtation with him, in order to 
strengthen his belief in his being irresistible. 

Of Tertius I have but little to say. He was one 
of the million, who are wanting in such inde- 
pendence of character or being as is required to 
form a distinct individuality, “and who are like 
certain insects, which take their colour from the 
objects that surround them. According to the 


world’s judgment, he was “a good man, ” because 


at least in a positive sense) ; be- 
cause he conformed himself as much as possible 
to every one; because he never contradicted 
and because he was ready to do every- 


have been a favourite with the boys, had he not | thing that others did, and did everything indif- 


been so covetous, or, as they termed it, stingy. 
When the pupils of his class returned to school, 
after the holidays, they were expected to present 


| 
themselves before him: but those who came empty- pat w hist. 
_ Have matic temperament and manners, as “also his very 


handed received but a sorry welcome. 
you brought me no message ‘from your mother ?’ 

asked he, if the disciple said nothing to that effect. 
‘No! ? 


bring?” “No!” “ No cheese 2” “No!” 


| fe rently, or at least only pretty well. 


| 


He was a 
| mediocre teacher and a mediocre musician; he 
danced pretty well, and was an indifferent, hand 
He was of my age, although his phleg- 


‘dark hair and beard, made him appear older. And 


now I think the reader is pretty well acquainted 


Has she not given you some butter to with the learned company that had come to the 
‘*‘ Not | determination of spending Christmas at Ulvedal ; 


gists any chickens ?” “No!” “Get along, you lazy I, because I could not resist the hearty impor- 


fellow, I care not to see you before my eyes! "and | 
thus ended the interview. IJlis meanness was 


the more revolting ashe even went the lengths of 


selling the presents which were sent to him on 
such occasions, never allowing himself to consume 
any but those whic h were very low in the market. 
His dress was in unison with his whole mode 
of living; his every-day costume consisted of a 
brownish-yellow frock-coat, ditto knee-breeches, 
and long stiff boots; his waistcoat was as invi- 
sible as his teeth. His black neck-tie partook 
somewhat ofa brownish-red tint, and his wig and 
queue were of a yellow-red hue; for it was only 
powdered five times in the year, th: at is to say, on 
the great Church festivals, on which occasions, 
also, “his old black suit got an airing. 

(Quartus was in almost every respect the reverse 
of Quintus. He was small, delicate ly built, and 
quick in all his movements, ‘and though a man of 
middle age, had retaine dallthee Jegance of his youth, 
and also his youthful desire to please the ladies, a 
wish which seems, however, never to have been 
gratified ; at least he had never succeeded so far 
as to induce any young lady to accompany him to 
the altar. In consequence of Venus having proved 
herself so unfavourable, he had devoted himself to 
the service of another divinity, who is said to 
have afforded consolation to many an unhappy 
lover and husband; but though already a votary 
of Bacchus, at the time I learnt to know him, he 
was not yet what he called a regular toper. The 
boys, w ho are alw: ays the first to discern the fail- 
ings of their m: isters, were also the first to dis- 
cover poor Quartus’ frequent libations to the jolly 
god, for which purpose he used to invent various 
pretexts for leaving the school-room. Another 


tunity of a sincerely hospitable man; the Con- 


rector because he could not resist my persuasions; 


‘the r 


Quintus because he expected to enjoy good cheer 
at the expense of another; Quartus because he 
knew there would be good wine and pretty women; 
and Tertius, because every body else was going. 

The day was drawing to its close before we 
started. I was seated with Thammerraad Hansen 
in his own sledge, which held only two persons 
inside, and was driven by himself, his son being 
seated behind. The four masters were in a sle dge 
that followed, the driver being Mr. Hansen’s 
coachman. The weather had been murky and 
still all day ; but as we were leaving the town a 
south-east wind began to rise which ‘disturbed the 
fine loose snow and whirled it like a thin volume 
of smoke along the top of the embankment which 
bordered the road; but the Thammerraad hoped 
nevertheless that we would reach Ulvedal with- 
out any difficulty, as the horses were swift and 
oad well know n to him. 

We drove at a furious pace, but the snow soon 
began to fall as well as to rise, and the wind con- 
tinued to increase, and we had hardly left the 
town half a mile behind us, before heaven and 
earth seemed to meet—all was white above us 
and below. It was the first time in my life that 
I found myself in the open field in a serious snow- 
storm. Unac quainted with the difficulties and 
dangers of the position, I therefore enjoyed the 
tempest, as a child does the sight of a house on 
fire, or as Ossian’s Carthon, when he tells of the 
destruction of his father’s castle: ‘The volumes 
of smoke,” he says, “ delighted my eyes; I knew 
not why the women wept.” Also my eyes were 
delighted with the whirling snow, which enve- 


little failing under which he laboured, was a, loped us like a dense cloud; I aleo knew not foe 


some time, why the lively Thammerraad had be- 


eome so serious and so silent. Even when the 
evening was more advanced, and our position was 
by no means matter for merriment, I felt in the 
midst of my fears that secret, perhaps I may term 
it romantic delight, to which danger frequently 
gives rise, when it does not threaten immediate or 
inevitable destruction. I fancied myself at sea 
in a furious gale; and indeed the movements of 
the sledge were much like those of a ship, for one 
moment it dived down, and the next rose up 
again, like a vessel on a tempest-tossed sea, and 
all traces of its passage were as rapidly oblite- 
rated. 

We might have been about an hour and a half 
on the road, and ought, consequently, to have 
been near our goal, as we had been driving all 
the while very rapidly, when the Thammerraad 
stopped to consult with the driver of the other 
sledge. On hearing his master’s voice the latter 
drew up alongside of us, and answered in the 
affirmative the question as to whether we were 
not on the wrong tack. When his master re- 
proached him with not having spoken before, he re- 
plied, “that he had relied upon the Thammerraad.” 
The spot where we had halted was in lee of the 
wind, and in advance of us we descried through 
the thickly-falling snow a dark object which 
might be either a house or a hillock. The coach- 
man was despatched thither to reconnoitre. We 
passengers were still rather unconcerned. The 
Conrector was the first to open the conversation, 


by quoting some verses from Ovid, descriptive of 


winter on the borders of the Black Sea; upon 
which Quartus observed: ‘that the poet could 
hardly have felt the cold more keenly than he 
did, and that a portable stove, or any other warm- 
ing apparatus, would be very acceptable.” His 
pupil at once understood his meaning, and diving 
down into the sledge brought forth a bottle of 
brandy, from which, with the exception of the 
Conrector, each took a draught. In the mean- 
while the coachman returned with the good news 
that we were on the outskirts of a wood, the name 


of which I do not recollect, about a quarter of 


amile from Ulvedal, and that he could now easily 
find the way home. We then put ourselves in 
movement again, he taking the lead. 

The snow gradually ceased to fall, and the wind 
seomed also to have abated somewhat; for we 
only heard a hollow moaning in the supposed 
wood, and as we were at the same time perfectly 
sheltered by it, we felt very comfortable and re- 
jolced in the prospect of being ere long under 
a hospitable roof. However, our hope was not so 
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soon to be fulfilled ; we drove, and drove, but no_ 


Fae ; 
Ulvedal made its appearance. After we had 
proceeded for upwards of half an hour along a 


very rough road, where we were several times in | 


danger of upsetting, the coachman stopped his 
‘orses with the consolotary avowal, “that he did 
lot know where we were.” The adventure, the 
novelty of which had until then amused me, now 

in to look rather serious. The Thammerraad 


14 had 


-~* 


‘wore at his coachman, and the coachman at his | 
i 


horses; but the Conrector consoled us with the ex- 
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clamation: ‘ Sodales! et hac meminisse juvabit;’* 
and poor Quartus comforted himself with another 
draught from the bottle. At that moment the 
coachman discovered the track of a sledge in the 
snow. We determined to follow this, feeling 
sure that it would lead us to some human habita- 
tion. We drove, and drove, and the further we 
proceeded the more beaten became the path. W6 
continued our way in high glee at this piece of 
good fortune; but, as yet we saw neither house 
nor village! it was most puzzling. At length, 
we discovered something dark in advance of us 
on the snow. The coachman got down to see 
what it was, and lo! it was one of his own horse- 
cloths. For upwards of an hour we had been 
driving round and round in our own track, and 
were now on the very spot where we halted the 
first time. The joke was becoming rather se- 
rious; the Thammerraad began to upbraid him- 
self, to pity us and to make many apologies, while 
the coachman again reconnoitred. He soon re- 
turned, and gladdened our hearts with the assur- 
ance that we were not far from some dwelling 
place, for he had seen a light which he felt eon- 
vinced was no will-o’-the-whisp. He took his 
seat again, turned his horses in that direction, 
and the Thammerraad followed. 

We now advanced along a broad and straight 
road in the direction of the light, which soon ap- 
peared double, and was then found to proceed 
trom two windows. The master and his man 
exhausted themselves in conjectures as to what 
house this could be; for the road seemed bordered 
on both sides by a quickset hedge. Ina little 
while we were at the door of the house, which 
was suddenly opened with much noise, and a gruff 
voice called out, ‘‘ Who’s there?” ‘ Travellers who 
have lost their way,” answered the Thammerraad. 
‘“ Good gracious, Sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ why have 
you come through the garden?’ ‘‘ What gar- 
den?’ ‘Why, the garden! your own garden.” 
And we now found that we had got over the gar- 
den fence by means of the heaped-up snow, and 
having proceeded down a broad avenue lined 
by a hedge of beeches, had thus arrived outside 
of the garden saloon. We entered the house amid 
much laughing and joking, and were received by 
the steward—the person who had first challenged 
us—and by the lady of the house and her two 
daughters, who had prepared an excellent supper 
for the wayfarers. We needed no pressing to 
partake of it; nothing was left of a hare and a 





goose but the bones; and Quintus, in particular, 


managed to pick the breast-bone of the goose so 
clear, that it was declared to have a beautiful 
polish. As Mrs. Hansen had not been p 

for so large a company, and particularly not for 
a guest with such an appetite as Quintus, the 
larder had to give forth its cold provisions also, 
and not until our hungry stomachs fad been 7 
peased, did our kind hostess make inquiries as 
the strange way in which we had entered the 
premises ; but sleepiness had already so far over- 
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powered us, that no one answered but the Con- 
rector, who in a doleful voice exclaimed : “infan- | 
dum regina jubes renovare dolorem !”* Mrs. Han-_ 
sen stared, but her husband, who knew Latin, 
laughed and said, ‘‘In Danish this is as much 
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turning to me, “I will follow you that I may 
| witness your wonderful feats, and will incite your 
courage by my words.” Every one laughed, and 
the Thammerraad said, “Only beware that the 
enemy hear you not. V9 We then got into the 


as to say, we are all longing very much for our sledges, and glided swiftly away to the wood 


beds, but to- “morrow you ‘shall be ‘acquainted with 
our adventures.” On hearing this, Quintus gave 
forth his hollow, ‘‘ ho, ho, ho,’’ and declared the | 
translation to be rather free but very apt ; 


where the hunt was to begin. 
It was one of those winter days which, though 
forming a striking contrast to the smiling days of 


saying | summer, possess in my opinion a solemn, and, if 


which he arose, and the rest of us followed his | I may be allowed the expression, a heart- strength- 


example. 
buried in eider-down and sleep. 
CHAPTER 
A BATTUF. 


Lf. 


Wnuen I opened my cyes the next morning, the’ 


A quarter-of-an-hour later I was | ening beauty. 


first person I saw was my lively host, who was_ 


standing at my bed-side clad in a green frock-coat 
bordered with fur, a fur-cap and waterproof boots, 
which reached above his knees. ‘‘ My son has 
told me,” he said, “that you are a keen sports- 
man; and I have, therefore, given orders for a 
battue. The weather is as fav ourable as we could 
desire ; but the days are short, and you must, 
there fore, excuse my urging you to get up.’ 
am only afraid of disturbing the old man,” I an- 
swered, in a low voice, looking towards ‘another | 
bed, in which the Conrector ‘lay; but he was 
alre ady awake, and drawing bac k the curtains of 
his bed, said: ‘ Leporem venator ut alta sectetur 
nive—mane surgit.’’t The Thammerraad laughed, 
and having once more reminded me that time was 
precious, he left us to make way for the servant, 
who brought in tea and coffee. 

Not long after, I joined the family at the break- 
fast-table, fully equipped for the hunt ; but found 
none of my colleagues there except Tertius, who 
always acted with the majority. The rest of the 
guests were unknown to me: but I soon disco- 
vered that they consisted of persons of all ranks : 
clergymen and military-men, large landed pro- 
prietors and peasant-furmers, nay, even a parish- 
clerk, who, at the same time, did service as butt 
to the company, whose sallies, however, he occa- 
sionally returned pretty sharply. The conversa- 
tion was carried on in a lively strain, until the 
master of the hunt entered and announced that 
the beaters were assembled. Just as we rose, 


selves at the breakfast-table ; 
lowed, but not with the same intentions. He 
was wrapped in his travelling pelisse, had a night- 
cap under his hat, and astick in his hand. “ Hey- 
day !”” exclaimed several of us at the same moment, 
‘‘ whither are you bound?’ 
he answered, striking his stick upon the floor, and 
with the look which he assumed in the school, 
when he cried, ‘“ Be off,” to the boys; “ it is 
the first time in my life, and I dare say it will be 
the last. Domine confrater,” said he then, 


Thou biddest us,O Queen! 
misery.—.2: neas's Words to Dido. 


repeat our inexpressible 


‘6 T tl » >} tf mi : ° M 
° he a. ?,/on the left, and a third in the middle, and then 


in dazzling whiteness. 


The wind having lulled later in 
the night, and the snow having begun to fall 


again, “the earth, wood and field, was now clad 


The stems of some few 
trees and the walls of some distant farmsteads, 
were the only dark specks which dotted the snow 
carpet that spread over the wide plain, and seemed 
at the horizon to melt together with the heavens. 
The sky was cloudless and beautifully ¢ lear, but in 


the south-east where the orbof day was rising, glow- 
ing, vivid tints of every hue which no earthly pencil 


oe ie 


| 


can imitate, and for which the poor human tongue 
has no words, were blending, shifting, following 
each other in constant, though almost imperceptible 
succession. High in the west sat the moon, with 
a slight incision in her pale disc, as if awaiting the 
‘coming sun to dispute with him the dominion of 
light. Close by twinkled the star, which accom- 


panies the queen of night, and is the last to give 





appeared on the brow of the opposite hill 


stations, in a long, deep dell. 


way before the god of “day. But when the latter 
arose 1n dazzling beauty from the white winter 
ocean, driving before him the glow of morning 
high upon the arch of heaven; when his flaming 
glance fell like a life-giving smile upon the pale 
cold earth, which now blushed like a bride at the 
approach of the bridegroom; when the silvery 
branches of the trees shone in the light of morn, 
and the hoar-frost glittered in the transparent 
atmosphere, or sparkled like diamonds on the 
snow-covered fields, then—but where is the 
mortal who can describe in words the sweetest of 
all joys? We have but one expression for joy 
and sorrow—a tear. 

The sledges stopped on the confines of the wood; 
we alighted in silence. The Thammerraad indi- 
cated to us by signs and whispers our appointed 
The Conrector 
remained with me, but was obliged to take up his 


Quintus and Quartus came in and seated them- | station behind the tree before which I was posted. 
the Consecter tol. | I once more admonished him to keep quiet when 


he saw the game approaching, and then awaited, 
with my gun in readiness, the signal for the com- 
mencement of the sport. 

After the lapse of about seven minutes the 
report of a gun was heard on the right, then one 


followed the sounds of the beaters’ hunting-poles 
on the trunks of the trees, and the cries of the 
gamckeepers and wood-rangers who were in com- 
mand. Soon a stately stag, with crown — 

e 
stood still a moment, looked back, pricked his 
ears, and then bounded down right towards the 


+ The huntsiman, to trace the hare in the deep snow, | Spot W here I was posted. When he was at 4 


| distance of ten paces from me, he again stopped 


rises early, 
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short and turned his head aside. I levelled my; The first wood had been cleared, and just as we 
gun, drew the trigger, and he fell shot in the | were on the point of proceeding to another, we 
neck. The Conrector advanced his head from met the ladies of the family, with Quartus and 
behind the tree, and asked what it was. I pointed Quintus, and—as a natural consequence—provi- 
to the stag, which was at its last gasp. ‘‘ Macte | sion-basket and bottle-case. Quartus, who per- 
yirtute esto!’ exclaimed my second in a voice of | formed the oftice of cup-bearer, did it with honour 
triumph ; but I implored him to suppress his joy to himself, not forgetting the while to moisten his 
and his voice, and reloaded my gun. own throat; but when the Thammerraad jok- 
The eminence in front of us rose in a gentle ingly reminded him from time to time not to 
acclivity, and was only thinly studded with trees, neglect himself, he exclaimed, most innocently, 
so that I had a full view of the whole field of “Did I not drink?’ and then with a sudden 
operations, up, as well as down the dell. It was resolution he replenished and again emptied the 
a beautiful sight to the eyes of a sportsman to small silver goblet. Quintus ate for two. 
behold the game come bounding, scampering, or’ You who read this, my first and last love 
sneaking forward; deer, hares, and foxes, the! adventure, forgive me the garrulity with which 
latter looking prudently around for a secure place I dwell on every little incident of those happy 
of passage, the former running wildly and with- | days of my youth. Each one of them has a charm 
out a plan in all directions, and in their blind|in my eyes; even the most insignificant would 
terror rushing right past sportsmen, whose shot|be missed by me were it omitted in this rutal 
fell thick and fast, some hitting, others missing. | winter scene, which presents itself to me on this 
Each time the Conrector perceived any game| background of the past, attracts and rivets my 
approaching, he whispered, ‘‘ecce/ ecce/’’ to| attention, and enlivens and refreshes my old heart, 
which I returned an equally low-toned, ‘‘ face /| which has endured so many a bitter grief. Dear 
tace/”’ For some time, however, none came} reader! I have no one else left to whom I can 
within reach of my shot; but a fox had been/say, ‘‘ Do you remember this, do you recollect 
running to and fro along the brow of the hill, at| that?’ They are all gone—all those who shared 
length he disappeared on the other side, and the} with me the pleasures of that merry Christmas. 
loud cries of the beaters announced that he was/|I am alone in the midst of a younger generation, 
endeavouring to sneak through their lines. Im-| and therefore my thoughts dwell so often and so 
mediately afterwards he came scampering down | long with one that has passed away. 
towards the sportsman who was posted the second; After having distributed the refreshments, our 
from me on the right hand. He imprudently! pretty purveyors returned home with lightened 
stepped forward and levelled his gun. Quick as | basket and empty bottles. The Conrector, who 
lightning the fox turned round—the sportsman | by this time had had quite enough of hunting, 
fired—and missed his aim! Reynard now pro-| accompanied them, but we sportsmen did not 
ceeded in the direction of my nearest neighbour ;! wend our way homewards until the sun had 
he fired, and also missed. Secretly rejoicing at|completed his short career, and the first stars 
their discomfiture, I was now in great glee, ex- | began to look out from the many-hued heavens. 
pecting that my turn would come ; but, unhappily, ‘* Otiumest pulvinar amorir,”’ said the Conrector in 
my Achates behind the tree nourished the same | a warning voice to the boys, when he was interpret- 
expectations, and gave expression to them in too | ing that part of the fourth book of the Aneid, where 
loud a voice, “ Jam ad triarios ventt res /” he ex-| the poor fellow meets Dido in the grotto ; and the 
claimed, and round turned Reynard, succeeding |old man then always defined ofiwm as ‘days 
this time in making his escape, while my two| without care or any fixed occupation.” I had 
neighbours, vexed at their own want of address, | now an opportunity of testing the correctness of 
stretched their necks to look after him. I also at) his maxim. Hitherto I had really never had 
first could not restrain an angry exclamation; but | leisure to fall in love. The pretty faces among 
when my colleague excused himself with “Pro- | my female acquaintances had glided past me like 
lecto! I did not expect that he would understand the pictures in a magic lantern; or if by some 
Latin!” my vexation gave way to a hearty laugh. | extraordinary chance, I had fixed my eyes on 
The rappel was now sounded. The sportsmen | some distinguished object in the great panorama 
assembled round the fallen monarch of the woods, | of the capital, the serious muses soon recalled 
and I participated with gratified pride in their | their obedient son to libraries and lectures, to 
satisfaction at my lucky shot; for a stag was, lucubrations and lessons. To fall in love we must 
seldom seen in the Ulvedal hunting grounds. |have otium; and of this there was no lack at 
his fortunate occurrence made them forget my | Ulvedal, and of maidens also there was no lack, 
neighbours’ mishaps and my colleague’s blunders; | but there were so many that the one stood in the 
and the small game was hardly noticed. The! way of the other. I was like the intoxicated 
second turn was meagre; but in the third I was! man who stood in the middle of the square with 
*o fortunate as to kill three foxes, which feat won | his latch-key in his hand, trying in vain to o 
for me the landations of the whole company, but | the door of the houses that were eternally whi ies 
hone were so flattering to my vanity as the ob- | round. 
‘ervation which I overheard Mr. Hansen’s ranger} The prettiest among the young ladies at Ulvedal, 
making to some of the woodmen ; “ What a devil-| were certainly the Thammarraad’s two daughters, 
ish shot that Rector is,” he said, “he might at but they were equally pretty, so that when they 
“ny time tike service as ranger !”’ stood side by Fide Il knew not to which I should 
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give the preference, and when they were separated | the one, without experiencing an electric shock in 
I always gave it to the one that was present. ! my fingers, and I could jest with the other at the 
Now—whether it was in consequence of the, whist table, without making any blunders; and, 
balance which was thus maintained in my incli- | moreover, after the fatigues ‘of the day, the aa rri- 
nations, or that the maidens were in reality ment of the evening, I ‘slept as soundly as though 
nothing more than common-place girls, with a| there had never been such a thing as love in the 
smooth surface but no depth below—true it is, world. 

that I could take a cup of coffee from the hand of (To be continued.) 








EARL GREY’S COLONIAL POLICY.* 


Seven years have not yet elapsed since Lord | the omission of Earl Grey’s name from the list was 
John Russell formed the administration in which’ regarded as simply an act of proper deference to 
Earl Grey held the distinguished office of Secretary public feeling. That name which, in duly, 1846, 
of State for the Colonics. In July, 1846, there | was so cosential to the completion of a Liberal 
was perhaps no member of cither Louse of Par-| Cabinet, would in December, 1852, have been 
liament whose co-operation in constituting a the most damaging that could have been intro- 
Liberal Ministry was deemed more essential than duced into any ministerial combination. Yet 
that of Earl Grey. Indeed, so important was this most persons, if asked to state the precise causes 
considered that, only six months before, his re- of this extraordinary change in public opinion, 
fusal to take office along with Lord Palmerston would perhaps be somewhat at a loss. They 
had alone prevented Lord John Russell from would probably satist'y themselves, if not the in- 
forming a Government, and thus deprived him of quirer, by observing that Earl Grey, no doubt, 
the glory of passing the act for the repeal of the was an able minister, and meant well, but he 
corn-laws. Nor was it without good reason that scemed to have a shockingly bad temper, and 
so much weight was attached to Earl Grey’s ad-| managed somehow to keep the colonies constantly 
hesion. While the name which he bore was itself in hot water. It was a pity, to be sure, that his 
a recommendation to popular favour, his own pre- father’s son should have failed so deplorably in 
vious career had not belied the assurance of public office, but he had failed, and there was an end 
spirit and political talent which that name seemed of it. 
to offer. He had served a statesman’s appren-| It is not surprising that Earl Grey himself 
ticeship. As Under-Secretary for the Colonies, | should protest against such a summary decision, 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, and and should decline to submit to what he considers 
Secretary at War, he had had opportunities at an unjust ostracism. He demands a regular trial, 
the same time of acquiring official experience and and pleads his own cause in the court of public 
of evincing administrative capacity of no common opinion. In a series of letters, addressed nomi- 
order. He had taken a distinguished part in the nally to Lord John Russell, but really to the poli- 
debates of the Lower House, and especially in | tical world, he undertakes to give an account of 
supporting, through years of discourage ‘ment, ‘that | jhis Colonix i Administration, and to show that, 
great cause of commercial freedom, whic h had | ‘take n in the whole, it was beneficial to the 
triumphed but a few days before he became Secre- colonies, useful to the mother country, honoura- 
tary of State. He was favourably known, too, | ble to the Government of which he was a mem- 
for the attention which he had given to colonial | ber, and consequently creditable to himself as a 
questions, and for the useful reforms which he had | minister on whom the “ main responsibility ”’ 
advocated in our system of colonial policy. High | this department properly rested. Such is the - 
hopes were formed of his administration of the vious, and indeed the partly avowed purpose of 
department committed to his charge; and not a|the work just submitted to the public. And it 
few persons predicted that his success in that, may be observed that there is something in this 
office would at length elevate him to the highest | purpose itself which tends to conciliate the reader's 
position which a subject can hold, and that we! favour for the author. When a statesman who 
should again see an Karl Grey First Minister of | has given his best years to his country’s service, 
the Crown. | descends from the loftiest parliamentary arena, 

How soon and how utterly those expectations |and appeals to the impartial judgment of his 
were disappointed, no one will need to be re-| countrymen against the condemnation of political 
minded. Long before the Ministry of 1846 | opponents, the very act of appeal, in acknow- 
quitted office, Earl Grey had become by far the | ledging the supremacy of public opinion, awakens 
most unpopul: ur member of it. When Lord Aber-|a favourable disposition towards the appellant. 
deen formed his comprehensive Administration, | This disposition is decidedly strengthened by the 
general tone and spirit of the work. It bears no 
trace of the acrid temper, for which its author has 
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tration. By Earl Grey. In two volumes. London:| #°quired in public life so unlucky a reputation. 
Bentley, 1853, On the contrary, the letters are written through- 
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out with a calm seriousness, a careful avoidance of 
harsh expressions towards opponents, and a digni- 
fied reserve on merely personal topics, which alto- 
gether render them a most respectable exhibition 
of what Mr. Disraeli would doubtless call ‘the 
writer’s better mind.” The character of the work 
in this respect is very fairly displayed in the fol- 
lowing passages of the “‘ concluding observations,” 
which may also serve as aspecimen of the rather 
cumbrous, ‘‘ state-paper”’ style in which the letters 
are written : 


I trust, however, that the result of my review of colo- 
nial affairs will not appear, upon the whole, unsatisfac- 
tory tothose who will impartially consider the subject and 
the difficulties with which we have had to struggle. No 
doubt, during the five years and a half of your govern- 
ment, while these affairs were under my immediate super- 
intendence, mistakes were committed. Looking back, 
with the advantage of the experience we have gained, and 
judging of our measures by their results, | can see many 
things which might have been better done than they 
were. Knowing what the pressure of public business is 
in this country, the degree to which the attention of 
those who conduct it cannot fail to be distracted by the 
variety of different subjects which must, day by day, be 
considered and dealt with, the important decisions which 
must become to with little time for deliberation, and often 
with a great difficulty in obtaining information ; he must, 
indeed, be a sanguine man whocan expect that any of the 
great departments of the State can ever be conducted 
without many and serious mistakes being committed; 
and, perhaps, there is no department of the Government 
where there is the same difficulty in avoiding such mis- 
takes as in that of the colonies. * . . . ° 

Let me add, with regard to the results of our policy— 
for, after aH, it nust be judged by its fruits—that, taking 
our colonial empire as a whole, [ greatly doubt whether 
any other period of equallength can be pointed out in our 
history, in which that empire has prospered so much, 
and has made such large strides towards future great- 
ness, as during the years of which I have been speaking. 
There has certainly been no similar period during which, 
in spite of all the difficulties that have been encountered, 
the advance has been greater. ‘The facts and statistics 
which I have quoted from official documents, enable me 
to make this assertion without fear of contradiction. 
With the single exception of the Cape, where we left, as 
we found, a distressing war going on, profound peace and 
internal tranquillity prevailed throughout the whole of 
our extensive colonial empire at the time of our quitting 
office. A commercial revolution, deeply affecting the 
interests of many of our most important colonies, has 
been safely passed through, not, it is true, without much 
distress and loss to individuals, which I deeply lament, 
but with great advantage to the permanent welfare of 
these colonies and of the mother country; and, except 
where our measures have been thwarted by the opposition 
to the new commercial policy, the difficulties inseparable 
from so great a change, have been nearly surmounted. 
Various important and difficult questions, touching both 
the internal government of the colonies and their rela- 
ions with the mother country, have been happily settled ; 
and in almost all the colonies a great reduction of the 
charges they impose on the British treasury has been 
etfected, and principles have been established, and rules 
laid down, which, if they shall continue to be acted upon, 
must lead to still larger and early reductions of our expen- 
diture. The burden of taxation has also been diminished, 
and the state of the finances at the same time improved, 
in the colonies where the most direct authority is exer- 
cised by the Crown. Finally, while the principle of leav- 
ing to the colonists the management of their own affairs 
las been carried further than at any former period, this 
has been accomplished without disturbing any of the 
ancient landmarks which define the limits of the powers 
Vested respectively in the Crown, the Imperial Parlia- 
‘ment, and the Colonial Legislatures. I may be deceived, 
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but to this maintenance of the long-established boun- 
daries of these different authorities I attach the highest 
importance. If, in deference to the popular doctrines of 
the day, an attempt had been made, or should hereafter 
be so, to meet the natural desire of the most advanced 
of our colonies to be exempted from undue interference 
on the part of the Imperial Government—not by a judi- 
ciously sparing exercise of what are still the acknow- 
ledged powers of the Crown and of Parliament, but by a 
formal surrender of the powers themselves—I entertain 
a strong persuasion that such concessions, far from tend- 
ing to avert future difficulties and disputes between tho 
parent state and her dependencies, would have the very 
opposite effect, and would be too likely to lead to frequent 
and dangerous contests of authority ; and, ultimately, by 
a few short and easy steps, to the severance of the tie 
which unites the fairest portions of our colonial empire 
to the British Crown. 


The concluding sentences of this extract, and 
especially the quiet sneer at the ‘‘ popular doctrines 
of the day,” indicate the fatal defect in Earl 
Grey’s colonial policy, and the source of nearly 
all his errors. In spite of his fair professions, it 
is evident that he has no genuine faith in the 
principle of colonial self-government. It would 
hardly be unjust to go farther and to say, that he 
seems to have no great liking for representative 
government anywhere. He rarely fails to take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity which 
occurs for depreciating indirectly, and sometimes 
directly, the merits of this form of government, 
and for showing how much better the affairs of 
those colonies are managed which are under the 
complete control of Colonial Office functionaries, 
Thus, with regard to Jamaica, he observes : 

This colony has for two centuries been in possession 
of a representative constitution, and the Assembly not 
only exercises the ordinary authority of a legislative 
body, but performs many of what are usually the fune- 
tions of the Executive Government, the authority of the 
Crown being more restricted than elsewhere by various 
laws which at different times have been passed, and by 
usages which have grown up. But the actual condition of 
Jamaica, I regret to say,is far from being such as to 
show that the possession of the powers of self-govern- 
ment affords that complete security for the welfare of 
a community, and for the good management of its affuirs, 
which many persons seem to suppose. 

This singular passage would lead one to doubt 
whether Earl Grey understands the meaning of the 
expression, self-government. The colonists of 
Jamaica do not possess, and never have possessed, 
the power of self-government. They have, in- 
deed, a Representative Assembly, possessing pow- 
ers about on a par with those of Louis Napoleon's 
‘* Representative Body.” If France is a self- 
governed country, then Jamaica is a self-governed 
colony. This Representative Assembly of Jamaica 
is overridden by a Council of Crown nominees, 
appointed for life, wholly irresponsible to the 
colonists, and, in fact, having functions and attri- 
butes not unlike those of Louis Napoleon's senate. 
Above both the Assembly and the Council is the 
Governor, who, like the French Emperor himself, 
is in no way responsible to the legislative bodies. 
All the executive officers—that is to say, all the 
Ministers of the colony—are phere by the 
Crown for life, and are not responsible to the 
Assembly. Imagine the condition of this country, 
if all the secretaries of state and other office- 
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holders were nominated by some distant authority, 
were entirely irresponsible to Parliament, and 
had the power of preventing the enactment of 
any law which did not happen to suit them. 
Such a supposition will afford some idea of the | 





political condition of the colonists of Jamaica. | 
What renders the matter worse in their case is | 
the fact that their Assembly, such as it is, is) 
elected under a restricted franchise, which ex- | 
cludes the majority of the inhabitants from the, 
right of voting. Thus, in fact, the representative | 
body in Jamaica is little more than a planters’ 
debating-club. If, when the slaves were emanci- 
pated, the privilege of real self-government had 
been bestowed upon the colonists, with such an 
electoral franchise as would have included the 
great bulk of the inhabitants, it is extremely pro- 





backs to the benefits we derive from it. 





bable that those difficulties in connection with 
this colony, which have caused Earl Grey and 
other ministers so much trouble, would not have 
arisen. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the fifty British 
colonies, there are at this moment only four which 
possess the power of self-government. These four 
are Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island. In these colonies the 
government is conducted on the British system, 
through Parliamentary ministries. The Governor 
holds the position of a constitutional sovereign : 
he reigns, but does not govern. The real ex- 
ecutive power in each colony is entirely in the 
hands of popular ministers, who only hold oftice 
so long as they retain the confidence of a majority 
in the local legislature. All appointments to 
office are made on the recommendation of this 
responsible ministry. In this manner the admi- 
nistration of local affairs is placed not only under 
the control but entirely in the hands of the colonists 
themselves. Earl Grey admits the remarkable 
success which has attended the working of this 
form of government in the three first-named 
colonies, though he fears that in Prince Edward's 
Island ‘* the experiment has been tried somewhat 
prematurely, and that the population of this colony 
is hardly sufficient for the effective working of the 
machinery of a form of government better adapted 
to a community in a more advanced stage of 
social progress.” He strongly deprecates the 
extension of this system of “ Parliamentary 
Government” to other colonies, and makes on 
this point the following extraordinary observations, 
worthy almost of the present ruler of France, who 





takes a similar view of the defects of a ‘ Parlia- 
mentary system,” and is equally convinced that 
free institutions are unsuited to a community 
which has not reached “an advanced stage ot 
social progress."” The sentence here printed in 
italics indicates a singular state of feeling in the 
writer :— 


| 


The system now established in Canada is that of Par- 
li unentary Government, that is to say, government by 
means of parties. This form of government is now work- 
ing well in that and the neighbouring provinces, and is 
probably on the whole the best plan hitherto adopted of 
enabling a colony in an advanced stage of its social pro- 


| 
| 
| 
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therefore be regarded as the form which representative 
institutions, when they acquire their full development, 
are likely to take in the British colonies. The experience, 
however, of our owncountry, in which this system of govern. 
ment has so long flourished, may teach us that its advan. 
tages are by no means unmixed, even in communities the 


| best adapted to it, but that there are considerable draw. 


We know also 
that hitherto Parliamentary Government has not been 
carried into successful operation for any considerable 
time, in any other country in the world but our own, 


and that it is little more than ten years, since it was first 
attempted in any of our colonies, while in none of them 
' ean it be said to have been brought into full operation 


until far more recently. Even this short experience of 
its working in the colonies would seem to show that it is 
only suitable to a colony which is not a very small one, 
toa population in an advanced stage of civilization, which 
has had the advantage of some training by the working 
of a free constitution of a simpler kind, and, I should be 
inclined to add, in which municipal institutions exist, 
capable of dividing with the Legislature the very large 
powers which it would engross, if, in the absence of such 
institutions, the representatives of the people had a virtual 
control over the appointment of the executive officers of 
the government. 

The nature of this “free constitution of a 
simpler kind,” which Earl Grey would give to 
the colonies, is elsewhere sufficiently indicated. 
It would consist of a ‘‘ representative legislature,” 
similar in its character and powers to that which 
now exists in Jamaica, or to that which existed 
in Canada prior to the rebellion,—in short, as has 
been before observed, a sham legislature, exactly 
like that which is now established in France. As 
to allowing the colonists to choose their own 
executive officers, that is altogether out of the 
question. The Crown, or the Crown’s nominee, 
the Governor, must appoint them all, quite uncon- 
trolled by the local legislature. And some of the 
principal officers should be sent from England. 
Earl Grey considers that the appointment of 
‘persons not selected from the narrow circle of 
their (the colonies’) own inhabitants, and imbued 
with the peculiar feelings and opinions which are 
apt to prevail in such communities, but chosen 
from among the well-educated gentlemen of the 
mother-country, is calculated greatly to improve 
the tone of colonial society, and to prevent it 
from gradually degenerating from the standard of 
manners and acquirements to which we are ac- 
customed at home.” ‘The instinctive, though, 
probably, unconscious contempt with which Earl 
Grey regards ‘ such communities” as those which 
exist in our colonies, is curiously exhibited in the 
foregoing sentence, which goes far to explain his 
failure as a Colonial Minister. He evidently 
cannot bring himself to belieye—what is, never- 
theless the truth—that in every British colony 
there are ‘* well-educated gentlemen,” fully equal 


in ability and accomplishments to the best that 


can be sent from this country, and, of course, 
infinitely superior to the latter in that local 
knowledge which is so essential to the good ad- 
ministration of the affairs of any community. 

_ There is one point, in connection with this sub- 
ject, to which it seems right, as atest of the value 
of Earl Grey’s authority on this subject, to direct 
particular attention. It has been scen that his 


picssto exercise the privilege of self-government ; it may | lordship’s aversion to the system of “Parliamentary 





Government” for small colonies is countenanced, 
jn his opinion, by the circumstance that this sys- 
tem appears to have been “‘ somewhat prematurely 
tried” in Prince Edward’s Island, which has a 
pulation of only about 55,000 souls. In another 
rt of his work, he again hints his apprehension 
that the inhabitants of this colony have ‘“‘ acquired 
prematurely the establishment of a system of 
government for which they are not yet sufficiently 
repared.”” Earl Grey alleges no facts, and no 
authority but his own, in support of this opinion. 
As it appears in his work, it is an ipse divit, and 
nothing more. Under these circumstances, it 


seemed necessary to inquire how far his views were , 


sustained by evidence. The latest and best evi- 
dence is that which is contained in the most recent 
‘Blue Book”’ on the Colonies, that of 1852. In 
this “‘ Blue Book” appears the last annual report 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’s 
Island, Sir Alexander Bannerman. The following 
is the concluding passage of this report, dated in 
July, 1852. It will be seen that the Lieutenant- 


Governor, who has watched the working of “‘ Par- | 
liamentary Government” on the spot, has come to | 


a conclusion directly opposite to that which is 
expressed by Earl Grey :— 


On my assumption of the Government, in the spring 
of 1851, in accordance with instructions from the Colo- 
nial Minister, responsible government (for some years 
before eagerly sought for by the colonists) was conceded 
to Prince Edward's Island, and her Majesty's hereditary 
revenues surrendered to the colony. As was naturally 
to be expected, much party spirit existed before the con- 
cession was made, and it will continue to exist, in a 
greater or less degree, until the change of system has had 
a longer trial, and its opponents get more reconciled to the 
deprivation of that power and ascendancy in the island, 
to which many years’ possession appeared to give them 
an inherent right, but which they can now only regain 
by obtaining the confidence of their fellow-colonistsin the 
usual constitutional way: and, from my short experience 
in the island, and from all I have seen, 1 am of opinion 
the change was not only necessary, but will prove bene- 
Jjicial to the colony: and that I shall next year have to 
give a@ more favourable account of its progressive im- 
provement. 


Earl Grey is of opinion that ‘‘ Parliamentary Go- 
vernment”’ was prematurely introduced into Prince 
Edward’s Island, and that the colony was not 
prepared for it. Lieutenant-Governor Bannerman 


1s of opinion that the change was “ necessary,” | 


and ‘will be beneficial to the colony.” Larl 


Grey had this ‘“‘ Blue Book”’ before him. He makes 


several references to it in his work. It is hardly 


possible that the important report of Sir A. Ban-. 
His lord-| 


nerman should have escaped his notice. 
ship has, of course, a right to retain his own opi- 
nion, even against the contrary opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor; but it may be questioned 
whether he ought not, in fairness, while speaking 
unfavourably of the working of this form of Go- 
vernment in Prince Edward’s Island, to have men- 
tioned that the testimony of the highest local au- 
thority was directly opposed to his views. At all 
events, the discovery of such an omission of im- 
portant evidence, must certainly tend to lessen 
the reader’s confidence in the other statements and 
conclusions wh‘ 2h appear in this work. 
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| It will surprise no one to find that Earl Grey 
is still an ardent advocate of the system of con- 
' vict transportation. He devotes a letter of eighty- 
seven pages to an exposition of the nature and 
advantages of the system, and an account of his 
endeavours to improve and extend it. And he 
winds up his book with a ‘‘ Postscript,”’ in which 
he expresses the horror with which he had just 
learned, that the Government actually proposed to 
abolish the system altogether. He even throws 
out a dark hint that, although he is “ exceedingly 
anxious to support the administration,” it may be 
his duty” to oppose it on this question. He 
draws a fearful picture of the evil consequences 
which may ensue, if the convicts are turned loose 
in thiscountry: and he, therefore, thinks it deci- 
'dedly better that they should be turned loose in 
the colonies. Whether they will be of use—like 
the “well-educated gentlemen,’’ who are to be 
sent out as public functionaries—in “ improving 
the tone of colonial society, and preventing it from 
gradually degenerating from the standard of man- 
ners and acquirements to which we are accus- 
tomed at home,” his lordship does not distinctly 
state: but of the paramount necessity of getting 
them out of this country, in some way or other, 
he entertains no doubt whatever. Others, how- 
ever, see the question in a very different light. 
They are of opinion that the deportation of con- 
victs, instead of benefiting this country, has, in 
fact, been an injury to it, by preventing the adop- 
tion of measures which would have diminished 
the amount of crime. They observe that, on the 
Continent, directly opposite to Great Britain, there 
are three countries, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark, not among the least considerable of Euro- 
pean kingdoms, and densely inhabited by popu- 
lations very closely resembling in character and 
habits the population of these islands—not one of 
which countries has a penal colony—but all, on 
the contrary, keep their convicts at home, without 
experiencing any of those baneful consequences 
which Earl Grey predicts as likely to occur in this 
country. On inquiring how it happens that those 
states have not suffered any of these injurious 
effects, they find that in every one of them thereisa 
good system of national education established ; that, 
consequently, their criminals are comparatively 
few in number, and easily managed in well-con- 
ducted penitentiaries, or ‘‘ home colonies ;” and 
that thus those countries are, at this moment, less 
troubled with released convicts than Great Britain 
itself, which has annually exported thousands of 
felons for the last half century, without apparently 
making any impression on the number of its “ cri- 
minal class.” They have come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that our most judicious course will be 
to put a stop to transportation, and to direct our 
efforts to the means of preventing crime and re- 
forming criminals. As the Zimes the other day 
well observed, 
We must so conduct our penitentiaries at home, that 
convicts returned upon society may be less noxious, if 
possible, than heretofoure ; above all—and this is our 


truest resource—we must endeavour to lessen their num- 
bers altogether. Perhaps the loss of remedial means 








| may be even a gain to us, if it makes us more anxious 
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for prevention. Ragged schools and universal teaching— 
cheap bread and readier sustenance—free emigration 
and higher wages—must all come to our aid, and in the 
end we may possibly find that the great question of se- 
condary punishments is best solved by the diminution of 
secondary crime. 


This philosophy may be beyond the ken of Earl 
Grey, but it evidently is not beyond that of Lord 
John Russell. The noble ex-secretary will find 
himself, on this question, us on that of responsible 
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government for the colonies, going counter to his 
former chief, to whom his vindicatory epistles are 
addressed. There have been strange changes of 
position and principles among politicians in our 
‘day; but surely the strangest and the most 
‘lamentable is that which has occurred, when a 
British senator, bearing the honoured name of 
Grey, is found inveighing against Parliamentary 
Government, and threatening to obstruct a Liberal 
Administation in one of its most salutary reforms, 








A WORD OR TWO ON BONNIE 


SitrrnG in our easy chair after dinner, having 
done a good forenoon’s work on “ new publica- 


tions,’’ our better and best-beloved half beside us, | 


douce and demure as puss on the hassock, and 
making her knitting needles click with a sleepy 
monotony hardly to be resisted, we took up this 
big four pound volume,* sighing to think how 
easy our literary conscience must be to deal with 
such a Goliath ere that red-bleared sun which 
leared stupidly on us through the mist, should go 
down behind the chimaney-pots on which his lower 
limb was resting. But needs must where the 
devil drives. And yet just half an hour’s doze 
would be so pleasant, and as Kitty hints so proper 
too after one of her most elaborate ‘ spreads.” 
Stop—let me see whether we could not com- 
promise the matter, and review this big one in a 
reverie. Scotland—good, not a better subject in 
ull the world for an after-dinner dream about 
fairies and field sports, with the ring of burns and 
ballads in our ear; statistic—ahem : 


voluntarily and of set purpose dream about fiars 
and census, unless he were a parish clergyman or 
own cousin to Joseph Hume. However, let me 
sec: after all the thing is not so unlikely. 
room for toasting my toes, like a dear. There 
now. ’ 

This book seems to be simply some ‘ dozen 
single gentlemen bound into one :”’ a combination 
of the new statistical account, Me Culloch, sun- 
dry guide books, aud Oliver and Boyd’s Almanac. 
It is however a very readable volume—not sufli- 
ciently portable for the tourist nor minute enough 
for the economist, but for the general public more 


solid than the former class and less wearisome 
than the latter. Altogether it contains an amount. 
of instructive and pleasant matter which ought to | 


recommend it to a large class of readers. Like a 
good housewile, Mr. Dawson has spread the table 
with such a variety of viands that one cannot in 
conscience find fault with the deficiency of any 
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there’s a. 
crook in every lot: no man in his senses could | 


Stir | 
up the fire, Kitty, and just give me the least more | 


SCOTLAND. 


| particular dish. ‘The land of brown heath and 
| shaggy wood” is here mirrored forth to our southern 
fancies so as to waken an eager longing for sum- 
‘mer days, hob-nailed shoes, knapsacks, pocket 
pistols, and long vacations, when leaving the city’s 
ceaseless din and the office, and copy, and the 
|plaguy imp, and all anxiety behind us, we may 
once traverse those misty glens and great silent 
hills, and hear the peaseweep as she flits about the 
moorland, while we make ready a sure-killing fly 
for yon frolicsome grilse that showed his shining 
silver sides in the pool just under the fragrant 
birch that rustles its light leaves in the quiet 
evening wind. Hush! my dear, Mr. Dawson is 
not a wizard: not abit of him: we will warrant 
him a good sound son of a God-fearing father ; 
who loves “‘ bonnie Scotland” too well to meddle 
with black art or grammarye. Nevertheless, he 
has managed with the help of certain potent 
charms, composed of the life-blood and brains of 
Wyllie, Chambers, Billings, Black, and Hugh 
Millar, to ‘cast the glamour ower me,” and to send 
this dismal drizzling London mist to Coventry for 
the present; so that, whether in spirit or out of 
the spirit I cannot tell, only here I have been 
this hour past, sitting you say, my dear, and far 
be it from me to say you nay, by a sea-coal fire 
‘in the heart of Cockaigne; but wandering—not 
my mind, love, my pulse is quite calm, seventy-five 
to the minute preciscly—yet wandering in imagi- 
nation, now along ‘‘the banks and braes o’ bonny 
Doon,”’ by Alloa’s haunted Kirk, and through that 
drunken town of Dumfries where Robin Lurns 
guaged whiskey barrels to the glory of his country 
and the shame of his own soul—again down the 
Sneddon by that river of Warren’s blacking the 
Cart, where the “ puir weaver body” Tannahill, 
fifed and fluted his life away about the Braes o’ 
Balquhidder, and that honest packman chield 
wrote his Wattic and Meg, and where Christopher 
himself dreamed his first dream about the Isle of 
Palms as he took a walk with Johnny Lockhart 
out to the oli Manse at Inchinnan. And then I 





fancied I was far up the Dee at the back of Loch- 
nagar, looking down on that wild Loch Dhu, un- 
visited hitherto by any cockney foot, and lying to 
| this day unimproved and unregencrate with the 
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old curse upon it in a state of diabolical perfection | and enterprise where the spirit of the present age 
and Miltonic sublimity, black, blasted, awful, | predominates, and forces on our attention the 
like Satan’s own eye sunken among shaggy and | zrand moral ‘and physical problems of which it 
beetling rocks ; and by and bye I was “ within a | behoves alike the philosophy and philanthropy of 
mile o’ Edinburgh toon,” away wandering with | the time to be wisely endeavouring the solution. 
Jeanie Deans by Arthur's seat, and St, Anthony’ s| What are the poor laws doing about Glasgow and 
well, and Muschat’s Cairn, and watching the | Airdrie, and Coalbridge and Gartsherrie, and the 
bright sunshine as it flashed over the monumental | region round about? what the church, and schools, 
Calton and kindled up the Bass and the May.|and tippling houses, and mill masters? What 
It is quite true, Kitty, I admit it, that my head | comparative rate of march is there between the 
was a little jumbled, and that Mr. Dawson was to growth of wealth and decay of morals? Of these 
blame for it. This mixture of old ballads andj and such like Mr. Dawson gives us but faint in- 
new red sandstone, genealogies and geologies,!timations; and though we can enjoy an hour’s 
grouse shootings and graywacke, calves and coal | dream among the misty hills, we are soon pricked 
measure, kirks and criminals, et cetera, is naturally | to descend to the stern realities of busy life in the 
a little confusing to you, my dear, who are pro- | valley. 

perly the weaker vessel. That is to say—hearme} Altogether, however, the mess as we say, is 
out, and smooth that very unbecoming frown! good and palateable; indicating progress, on the 
which never did look natural to you, my jo,| whole, almost in every direction. We can sce 
Janet, for I do believe you were born laughing or | | pli iinly that after the feverish crises it has lately 
at least with that quiet matronly smile w hich is | come through, the land is gaining additional 
now ‘‘ fringing the dusky clouds with gold”—J|strength and vitality. Disraption fe ‘ver purged 
well, then, as I was saying, there is something | out much of the old ecclesiastical humours, so that 
confusing in all this to you, love, just as there is} the fiddling and fuddling parsons of the old school 
to me W he n I see you getting up a mess of hotch-| are growing daily fewer, and there will be soon, 
potch with those fresh green spring vegetables | we hope a ple ntiful lack of them, pleasant as they 





which look as if they were quite proud to be were on a fishing excursion, and over a tumbler of 


handled by those dainty white fingers. But when | toddy onatrosty winterevening. The schoolmaster, 
we see the fair napery and the smoking tureen, | too, begins to get more noticed, and will not, it 
and Peggy sitting everything down with a smirk | is hoped, be permitted any more to starve, cither 
on her.sunny face, for Peggy knows our taste, why, | ‘his own body or the children’s brains. The old 
the confusion has all vanished, and one thinks | clod- hopping farmer, ignorant of rotations, care- 
only how the grace may be shortened. Now, Mr. | less of green crops, despising science, and making 
Dawson has really composed a very savory mess | Ihis own m: mure, he, too, is nearly obsolete, and 
—something heterogeneous we admit, nor has he | should be caught, while he m: iy, to be a specimen 
been always careful to gather the fre: she ‘st material. | in the Highl: ind Society’ s Museum. The whiske 'y 
For example, that new Lancashire which has/|tide that once submerged the highest judg es in 
sprung up in the lower ward of Lanark within the; the land, is now mainly found in the dock, and 
memory of man, with all its tlaming forges, and | and never rises to the bench. There is one cottar’s 
mine shaits, and clicking looms, and half savage | house, indeed, where filty stood before; and we con- 
population, and millionaires, and wants, and dan- | fess, it is a melancholy sight to pass through some 
gers, is not by any means so vividly depicted as it | of those grecn Highland gle ns, and see the ruined 
might have been. Even the wonderful progress | ‘‘ wa’s o’ the auld biggar,’ —the ash trees that 
of agriculture in the Lothians, to say nothing of| grew round the kail- “yard, and the gowan bank 
other less favoured neighbourhoods, is not marked sloping down to the burn—a picture which hovers 
in its latest development; nor are the moral/cloudlike and tearful amid the dreams of many 
statistics of crime, drunkenness, education, and}a stout yeoman this day felling tall pines among 
religion by any means so perfect as we could wish | the backwoods and prairie borders of Canada. 
tosce them. Wedo love the old motherland, with | But this after all is the economic law ; ; and now 
all a Scotchman’s prejudice almost—we love its | there are fifty cattle browsing, where only one 
history so fruitful in heroism, its literature beat- | fed before. Looking at these things, we take 
ing with so full a human heart, its hills with their | heart; and with your permission, Kitty, we shall 
hallowed traditions of Wallace-wight and cove- | just pay another visit to Coila and Robin Burns, 
nanting elders, its consecrated nooks, all of them | and hear him humming an old ballad between the 
sacred es the Bundusian fountain, sung in many a/| stilts of his plough, while that cup of Bohea is 
lilting ballad, which neither patriotism nor good | making for thine own special comfort, aud our 
taste would willingly let die. But just because | own “ night-cap ”’ is being warmed by those ever 
we do so love it, our anxiety, if not our interest, | careful hands. 

is turned mainly to those new fields of energy 
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THE CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES OF 


SCOTLAND. 


Tuere isa spark kindled now in Scotland of! and the professor in morals must believe in Lord 


which our neighbours on the other side of the 
Tweed are somewhat too negligent, seeing that 


Aberdeen’s red-hair bill. 


Honest David Deans 
would republish his ‘‘Cry of ane Howl in the 


their own premises are not insured against fire | Wilderness,” were any Armenian, L.L.D., poison- 


from that quarter. 


The main reason of this|ing the minds of youth through the medium of an 


disregard may be traced, we dare say, to the fact | algebraic formula—or any prelatic geologist unset- 


that the controversy had at first a very sectarian 
origin, and a very narrow basis—was indeed 
simply a dispute between two rival kirks, which 
of them should play Procrustes in the old college 


halls, and whether some half an inch should be. 


added to the length of that orthodox bedstead 
in which they meant still to stretch the learning 
and philosophy of the land. 
matter stood thus, England very properly went 


on with her business, having no time to spare for | 


parting hungry dogs that were fighting after their 
kind over a bone in the kennel. But the colour 


of events has latterly changed—it is no longer | 
a mere question of sectaries and sects, Books of 


Discipline and Acts of security: the tide has 
carried a large part of the intellect and godliness 


of the country away from their old moorings; and | 
now, having fairly slipped the anchor at which they | fire burns most strongly. The sole question among 
swung for a while in dubious uncertainty, they | 
good instruction of the higher class, with entire 


have got into the open sea, and are quite willing 
to be rid of Procrustes and his bed altogether. 


Now, this question is not provincial but imperial ; 


and England should look to it for the prospective 
reform of her big nursery in Oxford. 
It is true there is a very marked and considera- 


ble difference between the University systems of 
In England the colleges are | 


the two countries. 
‘‘louping stanes”’ to ecclesiastical preferment ; in 
Scotland, a beneficed clergyman has no higher 
ambition than a chair in his alma mater. 
former, therefore, the universities are striving to 
obtain the patronage of the church ; in the latter, 
the church is fain to have unlimited power over 
the seminaries of learning. The question of 
religious tests differs accordingly in the two coun- 
tries Just in proportion to the different relations 
of the educational and religious establishments. 
Looking to the universities as the porch of the 
Anglican Temple—yea, even Solomon’s porch, 
which is called beautiful, Oxford dons and proc- 
tors have planted their 42-pounders at the en- 
trance, and command the poor gownsman to 
stand and deliver his conscience into better keep- 
ing, before he can be privileged to scan a Greek 
chorus, or chop Aristotle’s logic, or proceed to his 
degree. Anxious in Scotland simply to maintain 
a quiet comfortable preserve for her learned divines, 
the church there has simply provided a grand 
militia guage for her professional recruits, leaving 
happily to the students ample scope and verge 
enough to range undisturbed. The teacher of 
‘the humanities,’’ however, must stand in his 
stockings, a man of so many inches according to 
the Westminster confession—the instructor in 
physics must swallow the presbyterian pledge— 


So long as the 
‘in a bill this session, we understand. 


In the | 


| tling the godly discipline of the kirk bya schismatic 
‘argument drawn from fossils and stones—or any 


latitudinarian dissenter tarnishing the fine gold 
by a heterodox reading of Horace or Homer. 
Now, it is felt that this bed is too short and the 
covering too narrow, so that learning is getting 
altogether cramped and cold by their means; and 
therefore Lord Advocate Moncrieff means to bring 


Before saying a word on Strowan Robertson’s 
pamphlet,* we should wish it to be clearly under- 
stood what the real nature of the new movement 
is. All parties, we believe, are equally anxious 
that the universities ‘should be untainted by 
schisms, heresies, and infidelities of any kind or 
quality. Orthodoxy is nationality in Scotland; 
and it would be hard to say in whose house the 


them is as to the right way of ensuring sound and 


safety of Calvinistic faith in decrees, elections, 
irresistible graces, and final assurances. Strowan 
Robertson and his friends in the old kirk appeal- 
ing then to the “wisdom of our fathers,” and 
lifting up the larger and shorter catechism with 
proofs, summon every man aspiring to a doctorate 
to swear without more ado that this is verily his 
creed, flinging into the bargain a bundle of old 
acts of Parliamant and books of discipline. The 
other party object, that this is not fair to the 
scholarship of the land, because one may be per- 
fectly competent to teach Greek, and perfectly 
willing to do his work in good faith, as a man of 
honour, without being able in conscience to stand 
the test of this orthodox pressure. They demand, 
therefore, that learning shall have the natural free 
play of her powers, stipulating only that if a pro- 
fessor shall abuse, or attempt to abuse his power 
by assailing the faith of the students, there shall 
be some court of appeal with power to strip the 
gown from his back. The proposal looks reason- 
able to reasonable men. But Strowan Robertson 
has reasons on the contrary; terrible bugbear 
reasons imported from Germany all the way, 
which is now, just as it used to be in old reforma- 
tion times, the grand bale-fire and warning beacon 
held up by mother church to shew the breakers 
ahead. In Germany accordingly, he finds uni- 
versities without tests, all of them hag-ridden by 
nightmares of neology, mythology, and pantheism, 
not surely to be tolerated in Presbyterian Scot- 


* The Church and the Universities of Scotland, «c. 
By the Rev. Wm. Robertson, of Monzievaird and Strowan. 
Blackwood and Sens. 1893, 
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land. There is a good cry for the hunt; shout it| ened, while he seeks to clear away this useless 


loud and often enough, and the movement men | encumbrance. 


will be at their wits’ end by and bye. These last, 
however, are not to be frightened so; and they | 
reply, not unfairly, that a century ago, or less, one | 
who wanted a similar argument against tests need 
only have pointed to Scotch universities—to Adam | 
gmith, to Arian Hutchison, and Socinian Simp- 
son, and others less notable, but not less perni- 
cious. In short, they make it appear that even 
if these tests were fair, they are not effectual; so 
that if the universities are not to be degraded into | 
mere appendages of the established church, Lord | 
Advocate Moncrieff should get his hands strength- | 


Let our English M. P's. lay this to 
heart; it will stand them in good stead when 
they come to speak to Oxford. 

As to Mr. Robertson’s pamphlet, he appears to 
be much too zealous a partisan to be trusted with- 
out guidance. His argument from the case of 
Sir Daniel Sandford is disingenuous, his proof of 
Adam Smith’s dealing is an arrow for the enemy's 
quiver; and his general reasoning is based on 
the false assumption, that the universities are 
ecclesiastical nurseries, and the professors prophets 
in Israel. 








THE 


Well hast thou cried, departed Burke, 
All chivalrous, romantic work 

Is ended now and past. 
Bold Sidney and his kidney 





We have not heart to proceed—the quotation, 
we fear, can never be finished in these pages: the 
fortunes of its author*—homilied, too, in these 
verses—afford too melancholy proof of the truth 
he illustrates, that the days of romance, and cli- 
valry, and poetry are past—outgrown and over- 
grown, and never to be restored till with one con- 
sent we return to boyhood. ’T'was there in the 
dim copses of that Happy Valley, we lost both 
lyre and spurs, as individually we still lose them. 


POETS AND 


ithe pipes of Pan. 


| 





’ For what is the decline of chivalry, the decline 
of poetry, but the decline of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” to each man of us as we grow into 
years of discretion? What but the decline of 
the Punch and Judy drama? Grown men, we 
still peruse the legends of the thousand and one 
nights—still occasionally we tarry at a strect- 
corner to bestow melancholy smiles upon belated 
Polichinello theatricals—still, in wet weather, 
give an hour’s attention while Coleridge or 
Campbell pours along the hearth a rivulet of song. 
But, alas, and notwithstanding, the golden bowl 
is broken. What now to us is Fadladeen, and 
who cares for the brethren of the barber? Shem- 
selnihar, Zenobie, Badoura, moon-eyed princesses 
—gorgeous in shawl and silken shintyan, lapped 
in softness, lost in langour and the luxury of 
dreams—how has their glory departed since when, 
at fourteen years, we rumpled brown locks in 
extremity of emotion over the chronicle! Gone 
the radiance of eastern noon that slumbered on 
our faces as then we read; the little tongues of 
flame that flicker in the coal—suggest the noise 
of nodding palms no more. For the bulbul no 
cricket suffices ; and what will you have for sup- 
per that shall so truly be mutton stuffed with 
pistachio-nuts as that barren crust of old ? Soyer, 


—_——- 











* Hood, 


THE PROFITS. 


Dumb! your mutton, stuffed with your 
Allah and the sacred blade-bones 


depart ! 
pistachio-nuts ! 


‘of Mahomet !—Forbear, lessee, forbear ambrosial 


manager! ‘The real drama deceased some time 
ago inadrab great coat, breathing its last into 
Vain your stews, your pies 
spiritual—vain your spectacles and comedies from 
the French! Restore to us our brown locks and 
the heads that were under them, that we be men 
by rule and square no more, prescient of the taxe 
nomore—and then! O Badoura peri, wind your 
golden scarf about our brows, poise our drowsed 
souls in perfumes of celestial attar, and take us 
within the shadow and the twilight of yourdreams. 

But as there is no second boyhood for English- 
men, so there can be no second boyhood for 
England; and as with individual youth passes 
away all real and full appreciation of the poetry 
of Mr. Lane, so, we fear, with national boyhood 
passed away that same open-eyed, open-eared, 
open-mouthed appreciation of all poetry whatever. 
There is a poetic feeling that knoweth not, and 
poetic judgment that feeleth nought; and though 
we may now be better critics of poetry which is 
not English, but Latin written by Englishmen in 
English like that of Pope and Dryden, and their 
followers (the melancholy multitude !) or acclima- 
tised German and Italian, like almost all the poetry 
of later generations, there is no longer a public 
mind responsive to chords of verse po rom 
English character fo English character alone. 
And there are no chords of that description to 
respond to. Neither masters nor scholars are left 
in the only real school of English poetry that ever 
existed; though that was as distinctive in its 
elements, and as original in its character, as its 
decay is significant and complete. The ballad- 
minstrelsy of England was the expression of poeti- 


cal feeling truly national—indigenous to the soil 
and springing spontaneously from it, destitute of 
all extrinsic cultivation, and yet greater, for what is 
most graceful and pure in sentiment than for the 
rugged and rank luxuriance proper to untrained 
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strength. It grew out of national character, as 
mistletoe grows on the oak-tree—green, graceful, 
and problematical: for how did such delicate 
verdure, such chaste grace, get there?* With 
this difference, however, that whereas the mis- 
tletoe asserts no existence but its own, and knows 
not the secrets of the oak, the poetry of which we 
are speaking asserts not itself, and tells all the 
secrets of the tree from which if grew. British 
idosynerasy may be read from it--British history 
may be written from it. The unapproached 
pathos, the strong unwilling sorrow that sobs in 
these ballads, the grim Teutonic humour that 
crackles here and there in them, the swift per- 
cussion of stanza after stanza, when battle is the 
subject of the song—the very measure adapted to 
no known instrument of music so well as lusty 
lungs, are broadly and exclusively English, 
while nine-tenths of all produced from the 
various schools of poetical composition which 


* War, wine, and women have engrossed almost all 
the poets. The mreater number of the most renowned 
poets rlivme of these alone; and, of these, the most 
favoured of readers are those frenzied with the maddest 
aspect of the theme. ‘Tle wherefore is, of course, ap- 
parent. 
and language is its most obedient servant, always its 
truly. Jf you wish to write a poem, with least trouble, 


sclect auy passionate incident of love, any vivid incident | 


of strife, and your poem is already half-made; and, what 
is even then of some importance, Jialf praised. For every 
man, if he understand nothing else, understands loving 
and fighting ; they are instinctive, varied little by eduea- 
tion, and appeal to an average amount of savagery in 


men of all grades under one climate. Thus women, 
whose prin il qualitic S are generally suppose d to be less 


influenced by position or education than those of men, 
ere superior to men in appreciation of all that belongs to 
love and chivalry: they comprehend both supremely ; and 
with women, the better half in matrimony, the better 
half of the world is enlisted. 

Uiider such haleyon auspices—with aids both subjec- 
tive and objective, in the thing to be sung of and the 
thing to be sung to—a comparatively slender infusion of 
poetical genius is sutlicient to render one the author of 
very colume ndable heroic or Petrarean verses 5 and the 
deepest and purest wells of inspiration are those at which 


even the most brilliant composers of such verses have | 


not drunk. Lord Byron is a high example of such bril- 
lient composers ; a great poet of the passions; and whose 
niuse, when she chose to sing sweetness, chose to be as 
supremely sweet as though fervour were not in hernature 
most supreme, and inspiration flame. 
amount of true creative poetic genius goes to constitute 
a poet Byron, than to the composition of others less 
brillant or successful ; while without a liberal infusion of 
what may be called the sublimated animal—akin to sense, 
which is not poetry, and alien from soul, which is—no 
poet Byron could be possible at all. 

We recite all this in honour of British ballad min- 
strelsy ; and claim credit for the good authors and ori. 
inal minstrels, that they composed not in this way (i.e. 
in the war, women, and wine way), at a period and under 


circumstances, from which the existence of no other way | 


could fairly be inferred. In ages, dark ages, of feudal 
insolence and feudal servitude, where the most respect- 
alle attnbute of man was muscle, and animal courage 


compounded for the moral virtues, or went very far to do | 


so—and beauty and the bowl, as always to the soldier, 


furnished the sum of incitement and reward—these bal- | 
They are, indeed, and could be little | 


lads were made. 
else, the chronicles of turbulent times; and were, more 
over, composed by the descendants of those fierce Scalds 
who delighted in the banquet, in the chase, and in slaugh 
ter; whose paradise was a yinous Walhalla, and place of 


Passion is always poetical: it creates language, | 


But a smaller | 
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‘have superseded it, might well be translations, 
The “Queen of the May ” is indeed ours; but sad 
it is to suggest, dear Genevieve, that even you might 
possibly be an adaptation from the classics, some 
sweet daughter of the Gracchi in de latne—if you 
were not so German classical. 

So our first love is abandoned. The English 
muse, large limbed, and brown eyed, and alto- 
gcther beautiful,—thick crowned with lcaves of 
oak, and smelling of the woods, found herself 
deserted long ago for a large importation of Chloes 
and Clorindas, and made a bed of leaves and died 
in the woods, proud and childless. Since then we 
have been improving on our Chloes and Clorindas, 
releasing them from much buckram, extricating 
them from much rouge and pearl-powder, by 
vigorous application of towelling. But the large, 
modest English muse, who never knew a far- 
thingale, and seldom needed towelling—she is no 
more! and the loss is ours. 


foemen’s skulls for drinking-cups. “ We hewed with 
'the sword,” sings Regnor Lodbrog, forefather of him who 

wrote the “ Babes in’ the Wood”—* We hewed with the 
sword! we will not fail to pour plenty of ale out of 
skulls, and to wash our throats in Odin’s-hall!” 

But spite of the influence of such tradition, and the 
| then condition of society ; spite also of the very nature of 
| their themes, our old ballads are not poems of passion: 
they are superior to the sublimated animal. Beautiful 
as they are, they depend for their greatest beauty on a 
refinement of feeling, and purity of sentiment, and inno- 

cence of thought, anticipatory of all that four centuries 
of cultivation has been found equal to educe; these ex- 
cellences too, being oftenest clothed in a simple elegance 
of diction, which four centuries of cultivation seem not 
io have preserved. In a note like the present, and with- 
out quotation, it is impossible fully to recall] how in these 
generally rugged ballads, poetry is softened in the still 
light of sympathy end human affection; how few heroes, 
in the military and Scaldie sense, are found in these 
' ballads—how many good husbands, fathers, and brothers, 
who recommend themselves to us peculiarly, as such, in 
the very heat of strife; how seldom the cry of the stricken 
soldier is “Charge, Chester, charge!” Low often some 
word of tenderness concerning that “ lady dear, who 
waketh in bower for me;” how faint the blaze of glory, 
how bright, and warm, and all-welcoming the firelight 
from the hearth. ‘The passion of love, again, is chas- 
tened with the same moral ameliorations. It is sucha 
passion, in the ballads, as no man, at any time of life, 
could be ashamed of; a passion, or rather an absence of 
passion, which makes the men more manly, and the 
women more womanly ; more honourable and more love- 
able both. Mr. Jamieson, who collected many British 
ballads, and translated some Danish ones, has noticed 
this. He observes that with all the Gothic nations, love 
was not the boisterous passion of animal appetite [the 
still intensity of passion] which is found to prevail in 
_warmer latitudes, nor did it assume the visionary and 
fantastical form in whieh we find it represented in the 
earlier French and Provengal poetry. Ourgood mothers 
deserved something nobler and decper than either ; and 
certainly, like the blue-eyed, brown-eyed women, their 
daughters, whom we love, woald “stand” neither. To 
_conclude, the one broad, inspiring principle, running clear 
throughout our beautiful ballad poetry, is (O perfidious 
Albion!) the modest one of fidelity : the one ever-re- 
| curring sentiment (O morose shopkeeper!) a prolific 
| compound of generosity, or love, best called kindness ;— 
sympathy of kind, which comprehends fidelity and half 
the Christian virtues beside. These qualities, with ear- 





/nestness and simplicity, are paramount in an eminently 
_ natural school of poetry, a school great in unarmbitious 
| greatness, and one in which the unshackled aspirant may 
, study with unsurpassed advantages, 








And it is fair to deduce, we hold, from the loss 
from our poetry of English individuality and such 
reflections of mind and feeling as must best 
appeal to our poetical sympathies, if we had them, 
that we have ' 
or that they have at least greatly declined. We 
are no longer boys, and, therefore, Aladdin is no 
conjuror. , 
are no longer boys. Rubbing that lamp of his 
proved, upon consideration, not calculated to be 
productive to we. Each shopkeeper of us, and 
the whole national Shop of shopkeepers, at about 
seventeen years and seventeen centuries of age, 
respectively, woke to the suspicion that the only 
lamp for us to rub with promise of profit Was the 
shop-lamp—the lamp of commercial and scientific 
intelligence. And so hard has it proved to evoke, 
not pearls and diamonds as big as a musselman’s 
thumb, but olives, and wine, and oil, and rai- 
ment—beef, boots, and bread-and-butter—that 
fecling has got merged into faculty, and faculty 
is at length all absorbed, and there is no time for 
poetry. 

True, poets now and then, ignoring the facts, 
still indite ; and we each make it a duty to become 
familiar with their names, and admire them very 
much—between the pauses of dinner and the 
dance; and so do our neighbours and partners— 
enthusiastically. We all read Shakspere in our 
youth; and if we have not read him since, bow 
nevertheless, to the opinion that he is the poet 
of all time. Milton, not so many have perused, 
even counting those who skip the dry and heavy ; 
but we all know how much he was paid for ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” and think it very shameful. “ Three 
poets in three distant,’? &e.—we all know that 
too, and can repeat it. So with the modern poets. 
They are universally known, and much admired ; 
but read Jess, and bought—? If books could be 
real without ever being bought, if authors or 
bookscllers were the ‘dear friends” of all the 
borrowers—we should say that the poets were 
never bought at all. 
returns,”” was first established as a great fact by 
Mr. Murphy, when he established his almanac ;* 
but in the higher walks of literature the phrase 
is modified; it reads, ‘Great poets and no 
returns!’ At any rate, we have no recent ex- 
ciple of a poet relying upon a prospect of such 
returns: Savage was the last, and a very de- 
plorable example. Those who have, since then, 
sought poetry professedly (we cannot say, as a 
profession) are divisible into two classes: those 


who were indifferent to pecuniary returns, and 


those who had talent to devote to other pursuits, 
and could depend on them. By 
velong to the first. Of the second Southey is an 


instance; he laboured long and with intense | 


industry, for reviews and in biographical book- 
making, before he felt his family secured from the 
chances of poverty. Coleridge also wrought hard 
in prose, and died in not too-flourishing prosperity. 
Moir had to stand by his surgery ; and Moore, 


———— 
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* The maxim is now 


frequently met with, slightly 
altered, in trade circulars, ’ lia 
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also lost those poetical sympathies, | 


Aladdin is no conjuror, because we 


‘‘Small prophets and large | 


Byron and Rogers | 
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'who had to be political and obtain an appoint- 


‘ment, received a greater sum than poetry ¢ver 
produced, for something that was not so much a 
/poem as an amusing and brilliant constellation 
of bright and chiming words; a sweet ringing of 
bells, depending upon you to supply poetry and 
meaning, mainly. 

And here is the secret. We are willing to 
have our minds amused, but not enthralled or in- 
volved. If, O poet with long hair, you can divert 
our minds from thoughts and so give them rest 
and sleep,—from that law-suit or that railway 
business—from the mechanical difficulties of this 
factory, or the Saturday-night difficulties of that, 
from the too much work here, and the weariness 
of no work at all there—do so, and you shall not 
go unrewarded. Be a Monster, O long-haired 
poet. Become a General Tom Thumb. Be two 
feet nine inches high, eleven inches in circumfer- 
ence, and wear a funny cocked hat,—and you 
shall have shillings in unabated flow, our wives 
shall pat your cheeks and our daughters and 
sweethearts shall add kisses. And if any cracked 
painter of the name of Haydon, exhibiting his 
_ bores of historical pictures in the next room happen 
‘to take umbrage that not one shilling of the thou- 
sands pass to him, /e¢ him! He be shot! 

So Poor Tom Hood choked up the spring of 
poetry that was in him (as well as he could, for 
it would still break out), wrote a ‘“ Lament for 
Chivalry,” and took to ‘‘Comie Annuals” for 
bread. That Southey at one time also contem- 
plated Comic Annuals, we suspect from that poem 
of his on the proportions of pork; and Poet 
Warren of the “ Diary of a Physician” and ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ took the same ground in a still 
more bold and decided manner, when he published 
that capital joke the ‘ Lily and the Bee.” The 
generous British public, however, too often un- 
generous and blind in matters pertaining to litera- 
ture and the arts, misunderstood Poet Warren 
so egregiously that we fear the mistake was wilful. 
It misunderstood the poet’s very intention; which 
was, by the publication of an extremely absurd 
book, to drown the carking cares of the nation in 
a flood of laughter. The public, it must in justice 
be admitted, did laugh; but at the wrong object : 

at the author. This was mostunkind. After all, 
| however, he was more fortunate than many of his 
compatriots ;—the book was largely bought, by 
} 
| 
| 
} 








| 
| 


the innocent and unsuspecting, and he thus in- 
directly obtained the reward his superior ingenuity 
deserved.* 





| ®* That the authors of four-fifths of these volumes of 
rhyme which are in constant issue from the press, are 
actuated by the same motives as moved Mr. Warren to the 
Lily and the Bee (i.¢. the production of amusement and 
| laughter by the intensely absurd), we have now no doubt: 
There can be no reasonable objection to so innocent a 
means of effecting an object so laudable, and it would be 
unjust to ascribe to these well-intentioned men the idea 
of effecting anything else. We were first led to this con- 
clusion (and it is always interesting to note the origin of 
mp conclusions) by a story related by Sidney Smith, 
but of which not even that penetrating ecelesiastic divined 
the full and dreadful meaning. The story concerns @ 


Mr, Isaac Hawkins Brown, In the third year of the 

















But Poct Warren is not unequalled, great reason 
as he undoubtedly has for supposing so; and in 
presence of the production now before us, we are 
impelled to congratulate that gentleman on the 
fact that his previously-earned reputation insured 
for him, even more than his merits, the attention 
and the laughter of the world. The gain is his : 
let him be thankful! The author of the volume 
which (as orthodox reviewers) we again say “lies 
before us,” has not the distinction of a name ; and 
so for twelve years his efforts to benefit his species 
have gone unrecognised and unrewarded—if, in- 
deed, that can properly be said to have “ gone”’ 
which none but our fortunate selves seem to have 
met.* , 1 
equal to the “ Lily and the Bee”’ in the laughter- 
stirring clement—in elements of mirth as beister- 
ous as those that hurtle in the caves of olus; 
and as rich in that most welcome and marketable 
faculty of literature, amusement. Nay, we will 
even say that it is superior to Mr. Warren's ad- 
mirable performance, and much more worthy 
of public patronage and purchase. The author 
has succeeded in assuming so magnificent an air 
of confidence combined with an appearance, mar- 
vellously life-like, of complete incapacity—he 
walks the world of poesy with so perfect an 
assumption of innocence, desperate unconscious 
innocence, of all and several the laws of language 
—that he is at once placed at the head of his 
insufficently valued compeers, the poets of the 
egregious absurd. Mr. Mahon, too, is thoroughly 
consistent. Many of his more successful rivals 
have persisted in detuiling their nonsense in the 
most elegant or at least the most grammatical lan- 
guage at theircommand. Some have even adopted 
the grand Miltonie style; others the sardonic 
Byronical ; others, again, the miserable style, after 
the manner of Keats. This, of course, is sheer 
pedantry, and a weakness Mr. Mahon has anxi- 
ously avoided. In contemplating the present 
work, he remembered that beauty unadorned is 
adorned the most by universal and unctuous ac- 
knowledgment; and rightly inferring that the 
beautifully ridiculous is amenable to the same 
rule, gives us Ais absurdity in accordance there- 





reign of his present majesty (George IV.) and in the 


And yet we have truly averred that it is | 


| 
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} 
| 
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| 
| 
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thirtieth of his own age, Mr. Brown, then upon his | 


travels, danced one evening at the court of Naples. His 


dress was a volcano silk with lava buttons. Whether (as | 


the Neapolitan wits said) he had studied dancing under 
St. Vitus, or whether David, who danced in a linen vest. 
was his model, is not known; but Mr. Brown danced 
with such inconceivable alacrity and vigour, that he threw 


the Queen of Naples into convulsions of laughter, which | 


terminated in miscarriage and changed the dynasty of the 
Neapolitan throne.”’ And did the good-natured queen, 
then, suspect nothing Herodian in the dancing of Mr. 
Brown? Did she innocently think no guile existed be- 
neath that dress of volcano silk with lava buttons ?—no 


deeply conceived scheme to dance away a dynasty? With | 


| 


| 


the penchant for imprisonment which characterizes the’ 


powers that be Neapolitan, we doubt whether the mask 
of Momus would now serve to disguise the political de- 
signs of any other Isaac Hawkins Brown. 


* “London as it Was and as itIs. A Poem. With 
Miscellaneous Pieces in verse. By Anthony Mahon. 
London: Johnson, Paternoster Row, 
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with. Not a rag of embellishment is here dis- 
played; his muse disports herself in original 
innocence. In a conventional age like the present, 
this stroke of craft was not less bold than effective, 
not less ingenuous than ingenious; and carries out 
the benevolent objects of the author wonderfully. 
Its effects shall not be wholly left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader: we will extract from the page 
that first presents itself. It is a wild story. 


One day in May I strolled my way, 

When vernal flowers and bloom looked gay, 

And all proud nature shone most bright, 

Which shed pure essence of delight! 

I sought a perfect shady bower, 

I longed therein to spend an hour. 
Methought, I am retired alone, 

Where hearts are free—no sigh or moan; 
Nought here that evil can impart, 

Where nought but transports reach the heart. 
These tledged creatures wing the air, 

To vie in song's their greatest care ; 

Though nought that’s human here but me, 
I'll share content with all I see. 

While thus such muse absorbed my mind, 

I further on my course did wind, 

Till soon arrested by a rill, 

That made this place more pleasing still, 

T stood to view and heard a moan, 

When thinking myself quite alone ; 
It drew my gaze to every side, 

And on the bank I soon espied 

A maid more lovely still than May. 

When I approached she rose in joy, 

And now her grief I did alloy, 

Saying, “ You deceived and led me here ; 

Behold my state, bedewed with tears! 

You shunn'd my sight, into this bower, 
And in quest of you I spent some hours, 

Till I at length had lost my way, 

And here in hapless plight I lay.” 

From bliss this maid now caused me woe, 
Not knowing who did upbraid me so, 

Yet knew she must be in mistake; 

] never did a nymph forsake ; 

Still thoughts on this had filled my mind, 

And power of speech I could not tind 

To plead my canse, and so make known, 

That she mistook who caused her moan; 
But when recovered from surprise, 
tesolved to make the dame more wise, 
And said, * Dear maid, it can't be me 

You followed here or wished to see; 

I never knew you in my life, 

To be my love or yet my wife; 

So be convinced of your mistake, 

And let delusion thee forsake.” 

She gazed on me, now I felt the dart,— 
Iler searching looks had thrilled my heart. 

And so stood mute we face to face ; 
She like an artist me did trace, 
Until at length she did discover, 
That I till now was not her lover. 
“© pardon, pardon, Sir!” she said, 
“ For such mistake, a lonely maid: 
Young Harry, Sir, was more like you, 
Than any man I ever knew; . 

In looks, attire, and every state, 
Sound of voice and all complete; 

And amidst all lovers yet was known, 
I would mistake you for my own.” 


The fact was, the author had a brother so much 


jlike him that they “passed for one unless to- 


aoe ** «4 








gether.” This was Henry; he had been con- 
signed to the tomb, in a very loving state ef mind 
concerning ‘‘ Miss Flora Dubois.” Upon inform- 
ing her of the facts— 


«“ He is dead!” aloud she cried, 

And to despair her mind consigned. 

I strove to soothe, but all in vain, 

She could not now contentment gain ; 
She would give no ear to soothing voice, 
When lost the object of her choice; 

She now distracted, I forlorn, 

And sai me down with her to mourn, 
Yet strove all means I could devise, 

Her deep sunk spirits to arise ; 

But too much woe enwrapp'd her soul, 
And all her senses did control ; 

No rallying words could touch her heart, 
Where grief was locked and could not part ; 
What means I used grief to dispel, 

Who can transcribe ?—no words can tell. 
We both reclining on the green, 

None could behold a sadder scene ; 


Whilst near the fair maid I reclined, 
And wishing now I could restore 
The faculties she had before ; 
Yet to disclose her lover’s death, 
I deem was wrong, and did regret; 
But soon her spirits did revive, 
And set my heart once more alive ; 
But when her eyes did light discover, 
She thought I was her absent lover; 
Unconscious of what [ her told, 
‘Ere she ‘neath grief’s effects reposed ; 
For her sake I deemed it better 
To pass awhile for my dead brother. 
And now she ceased to grieve or moan, 
And took my arm to lead her home ; 
We for some time together walked, 
And not a word now either talked ; 
Meantime oft lovely looks she cast, 
Irom eyes made diiu by sorrow’s blast, 
And then in gentle accents spoke, 
Saying, “Sir, you have not silence broke 
Since we departed yonder grove, 
Long absence blighted all your love ?” 
I was devising all on our way 
What to dissemble what best to say ; 
T thought on one thing and another, 
To make her believe I was my brother; 
Yet now in answer, I said, ‘**‘ My dear, 
Do you suppose if I were near, 
That [ would willingly forsake you, 
Not call to see, and so deceive you ? 
sy the powers that are divine, 
My will did never so incline!” 


To account for the apparent parodox between 
his conduct and professions, the author now re- 
sorts to what we must really stigmatise as a cock 
and bull story about going to Spain to prove an 
alibi; and in a rather off-hand manner he then | 


asks — 


“ And now, my dear, will all this do 
To gain forgiveness now of you ?” 

“ The act is worthy of applause, 

And yet enough to gain your cause ; 
To forgive you, Sir, it’s now I can, 

As you had saved an honest man; 
Your long absence caused me grief, 
As wilfully met not my belief, 

Yet what had most perplexed my mind, 
Was where you lived I could not find ; 
I doubt you gave me your address, 
As where it was I could not guess ; 
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If I had got it I would have sent, 
And find it was to Spain you went." 


The above recital may seem strange, 

That she cannot perceive the change ; 

Nor do I believe she can for life, 

Unless I tell her when my wife ; 

So much alike were me and brother, 

That we passed for one unless together! 
And still as rare we were combined, 

In sentiments and mutual mind; 

Bore no contrast by grief or pleasure, 

In heart, in toil, in ease or leisure ; 

Yet what had crossed our course through life, 
We both oft sought to get one wife ; 

Her loved by me, was by my brother, 
ach will alike to have no other; 

Nor could I ever have resigned, 

Until my brother felt inclined ; 

So in each dilemma, we far better, 

Gave up courting both together ; 

Yet how to manage such an affair, 

With coalitions unfit to bear, 

We thought concealment the best project, 
That each may love a distinct object ; 
And by that means my brother courted 
This maid, who sought where few resorted, 
And was in hapless plight repining, 
When by the lonely brook reclining, 


Continuing to impose upon Miss Flora Dubois 
for the entombed Henry, the author has no diffi- 
culty in persuading her into the matrimonial 
connection. But conscience, the accuser, sleeps 
not. Outwalking one day— 


Said she, “ Why don't you now repeat 

Our tales of love in single state ?” 
Response: “ My dear, it slipped my mind ; 
Therefore you'd better me remind,” 


Mrs. Mahon adopts the suggestion, and the 
miserable man (who besides, as he admits, ‘‘ knew 
not one thing or the other that passed betwixt 
her and my brother,’’) seizes the opportunity to 
disburden his mind. ‘Then she: 


“You state and swear that it is so; 
It's mighty strange, yet I don't know, 
But if it’s true and I am wrong, 

Why did you dupe me, Sir, so long ? 
We are now married a year and more, 
Why not you mention it before ? 
What caused your brother, then, to leave?” 
** Twas death, my dear; he is in the grave.” 
“As I must believe that you are true, 
And Harry is dead, to bliss adieu !" 
These words set horror in my mind, 
And she to grief again resigned. 

Ah! had I known, would I disclose, 
To blast my own and wife's repose ? 
’Twas fate that prompt me so to do, 
It’s now my lot with her to rue, 

And nought in life shall now restore, 
The bliss I felt with her before; 

She loved my brother more than me, 
It's now displayed, I plainly see, 

And jealousy springs in my head, 

Yet it’s not right since he is dead. 


Now fall the fires of retribution; how touch- 
ingly they are sung, we leave it to the reader to 
conceive, and hasten to the blissful dénouement. 


These are the crosses of our jives, 
We find them out in getting wives; 
The most ill-suited linked together, 
To banish bliss from one another; 
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too often, we must say, endeavours to screen itself 
‘under the shabbiest excuses; the bequeathment is 
not bequeathed; the daughter is not a daughter; the 
the hero—well, if he was a hero, he did not behave 
himself as one would wish; and soon. The poe, 
‘of course, isno poet. And we foresee that this will 
be said of him whom we have had the honour of 
rescuing from darkness and the shelves of Mr. John- 
son. A certain class in society will say that the 
grotesque garb of folly—assumed by this clever 
man for the most benevolent of purposes, is his 
natural hide; and that he could not help it. But 
did any one ever make a similar charge against 
the genius—say of the Clown at Astley’s. Does 
it detract from his comic songs that he cannot 
help them? And did the Clown at Astley’s ever 
write such a volume of poems as the present? 
But we are prepared to meet the slanders of 
that section of society—or retort on some other 
section, which is as nearly the same thing as pos- 
sible. Ifthe author of this volume was not actuated 
by great designs to stoop to play the stupid, but 
is “a stupid” naturally, deranged, perhaps— 
what has reduced him to that condition? The 
If then (as we have assumed), in a careful and following passage from his preface may assist the 
unimaginative age, the most benevolent end of | solution of the question :— 
literature be laughter, how nobly Mahon has 


Still IT must go to bring her round 

To love, in duty I am bound ; 

| promised so ere We Were We l, 

And won't transgress until I am dead; 
I'll go back now to soothe my wife,— 

“ My dear, why do thee languish so, 
For him that’s gone where we must go? 

Can I be happy to supply, 

‘The place of him fate caused to die, 

And share your love that is no treasure 
To the dead, yet bliss or pleasure ?— 
jut to me with a heart not cold, 

It is nore treasure than pure gold ; 

Will you now grant it, and forget 

All that you loved ere first we met, 

And I'll accept the precious boon, 

With gratitude for thee alone?” 

She, at these words, ran to embrace me, 
And now in happy life doth place me, 

And my forgiveness doth implore, 

With vows to love me evermore. 

Happy, happy, now is my state, 

With conscience free—not a cheat ; 

I told the truth and blessed my life, 

By undeceiving to my wife, 

That I am myself and not my brother,— 
Loved by her who loves ho other. 








I have written this littl Work with no other view 


. . * . . = " . | ‘ . : 
performed his mission our readers have some} yin to divert from my mind the wearisome burden of 


means of judging in the quotation above. If, as 


the fact is, the most amusing writer, no matter | 


anxiety occasioned by a protractive and expensive law- 
suit commenced by me at a very early age, indeed in my 





how extravagant, is most favoured of the public, | boyhood, against the Bank of England, for the ap sth 
that public may now perceive how culpably neg- | —— property ee entitled to by my uncle's 
a . . ; «+. 6 & om owever, I could not bring that 
lectful it has teen of a truly great man in that "point to issue through the conduct of some lawyers I en- 
line. And yet it cannot all perceive from the’ gaged to prosecute the case, who pretended faith, but 
broken poem here reprinted, the full amount of) proved to be otherwise; and although I could convince 
the efforts the author has made to bring mirth to_ ee a ee a & 
the hearts of the nation, — the full — of its | lawyers, still I mae erwin though anxious for the 
culpability in neglecting that effort. The book public good, giving the names of the lawyers I allude to, 
must be possessed and read to know that; and/ nor trouble the reader with any further comment than to 
there are two-hundred closely printed pages, above | acquaint him with what led my thoughts to a work of 
seven-thousand lines, of such excellent nonsense, | this deseription, 
as we have instanced, not one of which could be! We make no comment. We abide by our ori- 
spared without a pang. Those who have never! ginal opinion, There is but one step, say the 
composed in verse (the minority, we are painfully | philosophers, between the sublime and the ridi- 
aware, is small) know not, and cannot know the culous. In this case we hold for the sublime— 
amount of labour involved in such a work; but, the sublime-ridiculous; and those who may differ 
added to labour, the ingenuity here displayed can | from us, are directed to the above quotation, with 
only be estimated by the immense benefits it is a recommendation to ponder it. The law, be it 
saleulated to effect. With “ London as it was,” | observed, ‘“‘led my thoughts to a work of this 
&e., the “Lily and the Bee,’’ and some other | description.” Upon the law be the responsibility. 
books we wish not invidiously to mention, the; Upon the law, which with its absurdities and 
physician might abandon half his drugs. To the injustice, has broken many fortunes and many 
hypochondriacal, to men disunited in the bonds of, hearts—upon the law, in “the mazes of which 
marriage, for family reading during November many an intellect has grown giddy and gone out— 
and the rainy days throughout the year, and for ex-| be the blame and punishment. To the kindred 
portation to the poor oppressed Blacks—we con- | floods that surge around our Chancery courts, be 
sider the book invaluable. It is bound in unmi-| added the tears of Mr. Mahon’s disappointed pa- 
tigated green. rents—let their sighs augment the winds that 
Another word. The public does not like to be} already rumble in the chimneys of its chambers— 
convicted of neglect, whether it be of poets, the! and the fabric must fall. It never could survive 
bequeathed daughter of heroes, or anybody. It} the odium of making so enormous a victim. 


























THE GOVERNMENTS OF 


XIII. 


Ox ascending from the plains and valleys of | 
the Roman Legations, amidst picturesque and 
magnificent scenery, we at length arrive at the 
post of Lojano. From this spot, on a ridge of the 
Apennines, we behold in the east a fertile and 
beautiful region, and, at the same time, we may 
enjoy a broad view of the Adriatic. On the west | 
we look down upon the fields, vineyards, and 
villas of Tuscany, and over the fertile valle y of the 
Arno, while we at the same time embrace a full 
view of the Mediterranean, As we descend from 
Pietra Mala to Maschere, the road winds through 
a country rich in vines and olives, and embel- 
lished with the palaces of the Florentine noblesse ; 
until we arrive in the magnificent capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

This State comprises almost every variety of 
climate and soil. Over whatever part we travel, 
we find that fertility is the rule, and sterility the 
very rare exception. The Tuscans are industrious, | 
remarkably frugal, and temperate in eating and | 
drinking. They are devotedly attached to their 
country, and they very rarely emigrate to other 
lands. Ever since the three Republics of Florence, | 
Sienna, and Pisa were united under one sove- 
reignty by the Medici, the Government has been 
absolute, but, generally, parental and mild. 

For more than two hundred years the family of 
the Medici maintained the ascend: int, until 1737, 
when they became extinct; since which period 
Princes of the House of Hapsburg have held 
sovereignty over Tuscany ; with the exception of 
the fourteen years, while the Grand Duchy for) 
seven years formed the Kingdom of Etruria, and 
for other seven, three departments of the F rench 
empire. 

‘Tuscany is generally well-cultivated, although | 
the Jletayer is the prevailing system; the |: ndlord | 
and the farmer dividing the produce between 
them. The dwellings of the peasantry are also, 
superior to most of those i in Southern Italy. Rob-- 
beries and other crimes have long been rare, and 
the administration of the laws, until lately, has | 
been impartial and usually just. 

Tuscany has also been remarkable for its loc: al 
municipal governments, which, for a long period, | 
enabled the inhabitants of towns, in a great. 
degree, to manage their own affairs. Education 
being ‘under the superintendence of the clergy, 
has, how ever, been greatly restricted with regard 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and thus the 
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intelligence of the rural population and of the 
artizans and tradesmen in the towns, does not 
often exceed the knowledge simply of their local- 
ities and pursuits. 

Those who have travelled over this beautiful 
| State, have everywhere been delighted with the 
scenery, and have always admired the neat and 


| orderly conduct of the handsome Tuscan peasantry. 


The parental, though absolute, government of 
the country, by Austrian Dukes, has also been 
extolled by travellers, and held up as an example 
highly w orthy of imitation by other Italian go- 
vernments. The present Grand Duke was also 
esteemed as an affectionate parent, and not as the 
despotic ruler of his subjects. 

The revolution of 1848 has changed his cha- 
-racter, and he has become a merciless tyrant 
and a bigoted fanatic. Florence, Leghorn, and 
have ever since been in the 
occupation of an Austrian army. All freedom 
of speech or of writing has been abolished, and 
an inexorable inquisition exercises its tyrannical 
sway. Countless executions have been perpe- 
trated; and with respect to religious persecu- 
tions, the tyrant of Florence surpasses his brother 
tyrant of Naples. 

The reading of the Bible is not tolerated; the 
punishment is imprisonment or death. The sad 
story of the Madiai will form an eternal, disgrace- 
ful page of Florentine history. The Grand Duke 
is at heart and in sentiment the same, although 
destitute of the abilities of the hero of Macchiavelli 
—of Cesar Borgia. 

Most undoubtedly those cruelties which are 
practised in Florence, as well as in the kingdom 
of Lombardo Venetia, are not only countenanced 
but also directed by the despotic and indiscreet 
Cabinet of Vienna, That the execrable despotism 
“of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine may be 
maintained for some time by the force of great 
armies, by imprisonments, and by executions, it 


is not our purpose to deny; but a day of retribu- 


tion will the more certainly arrive, and the con- 
sequence of arbitrary, unjust, and cruel govern- 
ment assuredly be ‘the dismemberment of that 
empire of discordant nations, and the final destrue- 
tion of the Austrian power, south of the Alps— 
in all probability from the western borders of 
Hungary to Wallachia—from the Carputians to 
the Danube, to Servia and Montenegro, - 
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SUN AND SHADOW. 


Nearer still bend o'er me, 
Nay, embrace me, I implore! 

Ah, my pride is dead before me, 
And its ghost has gone before. 

And now leave your locks to wander 
With the tresses of my hair, 

And leave your soul to ponder, 

How your love was left to wander 
In the gloaming of despair. 


Not in anger, scarce in sorrow, 
For its fires are spent and past, 
Glowing idly on the embers 
Of consumed life at last: 
But unvexed and unrepining, 
And to close the sad arrear 
Of my dreaming and divining 
With your presence round me shining, 
I biovasht your presence here. 


"Tis Yesterday no more, 
When To-morrow is arrayed ; 
And the beautiful adorning 
Of the everlasting morning 
Stills my spirit in its shade: 
A golden, slumberous shadow, 
Where it slumbers unafraid. 
But talk with me of yesterday, 
Till all vou loved 1s sleep: 
My yesterday, ‘tis present— 
It is sobbing while you weep. 


Till all you loved is sleep; 
For ‘twas not the hoarded treasure 
Of a woman's trust and truth, 
Stored by innocence and youth, 
And bestowed in boundless measure— 
But a countenance love-lighted 
And accidently fair— 
To this your truth was plighted, 
And soon again was plighted, 
To loveliness more rare. 


Yet fain I would believe 

That you truly loved me, still. 
Oh, assure me!—re-assure me! 

I believe it, and I will! 





Whether fortune, fault, or folly 
Loosed the floods of melancho'y 
It is all too late to care: 
But you loved me—always, wholly— 
And ‘tis not too late to care. 


Then you, too, know the story 
Of a spirit poised for ever, 
Sick and reeling, o'er the darkness 
Of the stolid Stygian river. 
And your eyes have been a-weary, 
And your arms have been rooene 
Strained through unrelenting blackness, 
Stretched upon the vacance dreary. 


And, indeed, I do remember, . 
Now that memory is to cease, 
How some ghostly presence sought me, 
Subtle as my soul, and brought me 
Uninterpretable peace 
But, rejoicing, now I know 
That, creating wings to flee 
Of its own intensity, 
And impelled of bitter woe— 
"T'was your love, escaped and trembling, 
Seekiny respite in my breast— 
Bringing, seeking consolation, 
Retuge with my love, and rest ; 
And they slept and dreamed together 
In the chill and harried nest. 


No more! I must be still— 

There are many things to ponder 

In the sad and solemn umbrage 
Of the Valley where I wander: 

For the distant hills are golden, 

In the golden Morning yonder. 
And now, good night, and bless you! 
Give, oh give your lips to mine, 

That my latest breath caress you, 
And the last of life be thine. 

Quell them, dearest, these alarms— 
Hold me fast, nor now forsake me, 
That when angels stoop to take ma, 

They may take me from your arms. 
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DOMESTIC. bilities Bill and the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill 

On the 18th of last month, Parliament ad- have been carried through the second reading by 
journed till the 9th instant, having been in session | good majorities. 
tor about five weeks since the Christmas holidays. ment on the subject of law reform has been made 
In that period the strength and the character of by the Lord Chancellor; and an account, somewhat 
the Aberdeen Administration have been tested, | more satisfactory of the measures to be proposed 
and with a result, on the whole, highly favour- | for the benefit of the mercantile marine, has been 
able to it in public opinion. It is true that, look- | given by the President of the Board of Trade. 
ing only at the amount of legislative business This is nearly the sum total of ministerial per- 
completed, or in hand, not much progress would | formances, in the legislative line, up to the pre- 
seem to have been made. The Army and Navy ‘sent date. The Budget, and the promised mea- 
Estimates have been passed. The Jewish Disa-|sures relative to education, to secondary punish- 


A rather disappointing state- | 
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ments, to land-tenure in Ireland, and to the 
government of India, are still to be made known. 

Probably, however, as much has been done as 
could reasonably have been expected of any Min- 
istry in so short a time after taking office. At 
all events, there is no doubt that the country is 
well contented with its present Government. 
The Administration has thus far shown itself 
united, firm, and popular in its tendencies. The | 
public business, in every department, has been so | 
successfully conducted as to leave hardly an open- | 
ing for the attacks of hostile criticism. The | 
composition of the Ministry, moreover, has the’ 
advantage of affording a very fair reflection of the 
actual state ofthe public mind. The whole nation | 
may be said to be just now in a “ Liberal-Conser- | 
vative” mood, and inclined to steady, well-consi- | 
dered, and constitutional progress. Both Houses 
of Parliament, in their respective ways, exhibit a 
corresponding temper; and the disposition and 
action of the Government have hitherto been 
entirely in harmony with the prevailing sentiment. 

But the interest of the Session has chiefly cen- 
tered in the proceedings of the election com- 
mittees, which have resulted not only in unseating 
sixteen members, but in disclosing an amount and 
a kind of corruption in the present constituencies 
startling to all but the persons practically initiated 
in. electioneering mysteries. If a conviction of 
the necessity of some reform in the electoral 
system had not previously existed, these disclo- 
sures would certainly have awakened it. As it, 
is, they will, probably, serve to render the reform | 
more thorough and effectual than it would other- 
wise have been. It is deserving of notice that, 
with the single exception of Hull (where the 
corrupt “freemen” seem to have vitiated a large 
portion of the electoral body), every borough in| 
which these illegal practices have been proved to 
prevail extensively enough to influence the clec- 
tions has fewer than 2,000 registered electors. 
Cambridge and Canterbury very nearly approach 
this number. As it is admitted on all hands that 
one remedy for the evil is to be sought in an en- 
largement of the constituencies, the fact just | 
noticed may, perhaps, be taken as indicating the | 
lowest number of which a constituency should | 
consist. With such an enlargement, with the | 
protection of the ballot, and with stringent laws | 
against bribery, as much will have been done to | 
secure purity of electiorfs as mere legal arrange- 
ments can effect. Popular education and an im- 
proved public sentiment must do the rest. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Just as the difficulties of the Burmese war, | 
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may be, the early re-establishment of peace in 
that quarter. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that such a peace will almost certainly prove, 
under the present system of Indian Government, 
to be nothing more than a temporary suspension 
of hostilities. 

This strangely managed war, and the approach 
of the period when what is called the East India 
Company’s charter will expire, have together 
served to awaken in this country an unusual 
amount of interest in the affairs of our vast 
Oriental Empire. Events which have occurred 
of late years on the Continent and in our own 
Colonies, have rendered the nation peculiarly sen- 
sitive on the subject of oppression exercised upon 
subject races by arbitrary rulers. After sympathi- 
sing with the unfortunate Hungarians and Italians, 
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‘and censuring the severities which have been 


practised in Ceylon and the Ionian Islands, it is 
impossible for us to remain indifferent to the fact 
that a population half as large as the population 
of Europe, and thirty times as large as that of all 
the British Colonies, has been committed to the 
charge of a Government responsible only, in the 
most indirect manner, to the British people. This 
charge, there is too much reason to fear, has not 
been exercised in a manner conducive to the well- 
fare of the population so governed. Such an ap- 
prehension is amply warranted when an expe- 
rienced and conservative statesman, like Lord 
Ellenborough, is found replying in the House of 
Lords to the common assertion that the existing 
system of Indian Government has ‘‘ worked well,” 


in the following striking and decided terms :— 


“That had been the invariable answer when its anoma- 
lies, its absurdities, its monstrosities had been objected 
to. It might work well for those employed in the admi- 
nistration ; but the question was, did it work well for the 
Did it possess any appearance of per- 
manence ? Was it possible it could be maintained? The 
great benefits that had been conferred upon India in the 
extinction of the Mahratta authority and of the Pindarees, 
and the establishment of internal peace from one end of 
the country to another, had been conferred by our mili- 
tary successes; in these the civil government had no 
part. The courage of our troops, the enterprise of our 
generals, the genius which they had displayed on many 
occasions, had given us immortal fame as a great military 
power, and had given to India all the benefits in the 
shape of internal peace which had been extended to it. 
Peace alone was a great blessing, leading to prosperity. 
The natural state of mankind was a state of progress. 
There must be extraordinary, unusual circumstances, 
arising through the worst of all possible governments, to 
arrest the progress of mankind when in a state of peace. 
But what we were to look to was the conduct of the civil 
government ; what did the people owe to that? He really 
believed, that if you were to inquire what had been the 
alterations in the distribution of property occasioned by 


aggravated by the ill-judged manner in which it 'the thoughtless or inconsiderate adoption of measures 
has been conducted, were assuming a serious | for the collection of the revenue and other measures re- 


aspect, there has occurred an unexpected event 
which seems likely to remove them. One of those 
‘‘ revolutions of the palace,” which are so common 
in the East, has resulted in the deposition and 
death of the King of Ava, and the contest of two 
pretenders for the possession of the vacant throne. 
Une of the combatants seems inclined to court not 
merely the friendship, but the aid, of the British 
commander ; and it is not unlikely that the result 


‘quiring the instant sale of land for arrears, you would 
find that the alteration in the distribution of Property 
that had been effected by us in that country was muc 
greater than the alteration of property effected in England 
| by the Norman conquest, and equal also, yee to that 
| effected by the many confiseations which had taken place 
‘in Ireland. He confessed, when he marched through the 
| upper provinces, and saw the vestiges of ancient 

and roads, and works, and temples, and mosques, 
all the records of great government by which we have 
‘been preceded, he felt humiliated ; he felt that we were 
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exhibiting ourselves under circumstances of disparagement, 
as greatly inferior to a nobler nation to which we had suc- 
ceeded. What we had now to endeavour to discover was | 
the form of government by which a good administration 
might be given to India,” 
‘ 

If any evidence were needed to confirm the | 
correctness of this description, it would be found | 
in the facts mentioned on the same evening (the | 
11th of last month) by Mr. Bright in the Lower | 
House, and especially in the remarkable statement 
that during the fourteen years from 1834 to 1848 | 
the amount expended by the Government of India | 
in substantial improvements for the advantage of | 


the people of that country, such as roads, bridges, | 
canals, tanks, and other works of that nature, was | 
only £1,400,000, being at the rate of £100,000 
a year; while the papers before the house shewed 
that during the fourteen years in question the 
Indian Government had extorted the enormous 
sum of £316,000,000 from the population of 
India. 

The truth is that British India has hitherto 
been governed not with a view to the benefit either 
of the Indian people or of this country, but chiefly 
for the advantage of the few thousand individuals 
who divide among themselves the largest portion 
of the revenues of that immense empire. This 
truth is now well understood, and the necessity 
of some change in the system is generally admit- 
ted. But no one of the many able writers and 
speakers who have discussed this subject, scems 
as yet to have come to any definite conclusion 
concerning the nature of the change which is de- 
sirable, or even concerning the direction in which 
the remedy is to be sought. An observation of 
Lord Ellenborough, however, affords a valuable 
indication, which may perhaps be usefully followed 
out to a practical conclusion. In commenting 
upon the petition of nearly thirteen hundred Bri- 
tish and other Christian inhabitants of Bengal, 
who prayed for a reform in the present system of 
government, his lordship remarked :— 


With respect to the Supreme Government of India, 
the petitioners observed, he thought with some reason, 
upon the paucity of members of the Legislative Council. 
They stated, “that, without questioning the fitness of 
any individual, they still sale’ the council as very de- 
ficient, and especially as wanting in variety of eomposi- 





tion, and as of too limited attainments and experience— 
deficiencies which would account in some degree for the 
little progress made in all great improvements, and the 
retrograde tendency of goyernment.” They therefore 
“recommended a considerable addition to the Legislative - 
Council, and especially the addition of non-official persons 
from the commercial and professional classes.” That | 
the Legislative Council might advantageously be in- 
creased in number, was his own opinion. He thought it 
must be of very great importance to the Government that 
there should exist organized bodies of the natives, to which 
the Government might remit any matter on which they 
might wish to receive their opinion. The least satisfac- 
tory part of the business of the Government of India, was 
that which was connected with levislation. 


The question here arises, whether the defects of | 
the Indian Government are not due mainly to the | 
absence of any check upon its action in the country 
which it rules. Can any country possibly be 
well governed which is not to some extent self-. 
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governed? If this question is answered in the 
negative, as in this country it is likely to be, we 
come next to the equally important query, whether 
it may not be possible to form, out of the many 
thousands of educated natives and British resi- 
dents in India, constituencies large and influential 
enough to represent the interests and secure the con- 
fidence of the Indian people. For example, might 
not the elective franchise be safely given to every 


native and other British subject in India possessing 


a permanent income of £100 ayear, and also toevery 
such person (whatever his income) who can speak 
and write the English language intelligibly? If, 


on these or any other terms, electoral bodies can be 
‘constituted in the several presidencies, they might 


choose a certain number (say, one-half or two- 
thirds) of the members of the Legislative council 
of each presidency; and these local councils 
might elect the members (or a portion of the 
members) of the General Legislative Council 
of India. In this way, the desideratum mentioned 
by Lord Ellenborough would be supplied, and an 
important step would be taken towards the intro- 
duction of constitutional government into India, 
By this arrangement, moreover, the influence of 
the property and intelligence of the country would 
be enlisted on the side of the British connection ; 
since the constituencies, thus emancipated and 
admitted to a share in the Government, would be 
well aware that a rupture of this connection 
would, inevitably, be followed by the loss of their 
privileges, and the restoration of the arbitrary 
power of the native princes. 

The present Colonial Administration promises 
to be highly successful and popular. ‘The prompt 
cessation of transportation to Australia, the pro- 
posed surrender of the Canadian Clergy Reserves 
to the control of the Canadian Parliament, and the 
completion of the Cape Constitution, in a very 
liberal form, afford satisfactory earnest of what 
may be hereafter expected from the able and be- 
nevolent nobleman now at the head of this de- 
partment, supported as he is by colleagues, not 
less experienced and interested than himself, in 
Colonial affairs. Ifit be true, as is reported, that 
the purpose is entertained of establishing the com- 
plete system of Parliamentary Government, on the 
Canadian plan, in every Colony possessing a con- 
siderable British population, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that the vexatious and injurious contests 


between the Home Government and the Colonists, ° 


which have caused so much annoyance and mis- 


chief of late years, will rarely, if ever, recur— 
-secing that, as has already proved to be the case in 
‘Canada, and the other North American Colonies, 


the chief source of these difficulties, will have 
thus been annihilated. 
FOREIGN. 
The history of the stupid and brutal military 


_despotisms, which for a time oppress the nations 


of civilised and Christian Europe, has afforded, 
during the past month, no novelty requiring par- 
ticular comment. There have been, of course, 
confiseations in Lombardy, military executions in 
Hungary, and prosecutions of libel writers in 
Germany. The political torpor in France remains 
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unbroken. Diplomatists, wanting work, have 
busied themselves with their old amusement of 
raising and settling difficulties in the affairs of 
Turkey; but it is not in that quarter that any 

at European movement is likely to begin. 

The most interesting intelligence comes from 
the other side of the Atlantic, where President 
Pierce has inaugurated his administration with an 
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animated address, rendered eloquent by the 
speaker's hearty confidence in the destinies of the 
expanding Union, and in the worth and future 
prevalence of free institutions; but defaced, un- 
happily, by an allusion which reminds the world 
that ‘involuntary servitude,” now nearly banished 
from Monarchical Europe, is recognised and main- 
tained by the Constitution of Republican America. 





LITERATURE. 


Household Stories, collected by the BrotHers Grimm. 
Newly translated. With two hundred and forty 
Illustrations, by Edwd. H. Welmert. In two vols. 
London: Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 1853. 


Turse stories are the classics of German infancy 
and childhood, and were collected with much 
pains-taking labour, by the brothers Grimm, partly 
trom old books and sheets, and partly from oral 
traditions handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. Such a labour requires no apology. The 
world is full of children, and all children have a 
prescriptive property in these marvellous narra- 
tives. It is curious, in reading them over, to 
notice how much the legendary lore of one country 
assimilates to that of another, and to recognise in 
the ‘‘ good old German stories’’ the identical plots 
and catastrophes, which constitute the frame-work, 
not only of many of the nursery tales of England 
and France, but even of Persia and the East. 
Perhaps this is one cause, among many, of the 
interest with which this species of literature, 
which matter-of-fact readers are too prone to cast 
aside as trifling, has been always regarded by 
writers whose countenance alone might be deemed 
sufficient to give importance to their subjects. 
Another cause is, without doubt, the influence, 
real or supposed, which the hearing or perusal of 
such fictions is thought to exercise upon the 
mind and imagination, and through them, upon 
the future experience and character of the chil- 
dren with whom they become familiar recollec- 
tions. And here it might not be difficult to show 
that among ourselves a very ridiculous prejudice 
has prevailed, for some generations at least, with 
regard to the supposed immoral tendencies of fic- 
tions palpably absurd and grotesque—as though a 
child were necessarily an idiot, and could not by 
any manner of means fail ‘to interpret by the 
letter a story of a cock and bull.” From an 
apprehension of the evil effects of such a literal 
interpretation, the nursery and the infant school- 
room have been deluged with “ good-boy’”’ stories 
and biographies, vast numbers of which are worse 
than useless, not because they contain anything 
bad in themselves, but because they ignore facul- 
ties which young children possess, and which 
might be ot + os to advantage, and appeal to 


faculties which have not yet had birth, and which, 





if they be prematurely developed, are all the less 
likely to attain lustihood and vigour. Hence we 
sometimes see metaphysicians in pinafores who 
grow to be blockheads before they get breeched, 
but rarely catch a sight of a child of parents well- 
to-do in the world, who is heathily ignorant of 
ethics and ologies, or free from the cant (at an age 
when it can be nothing more than cant) of the 
schools. For this reason, as well as others, we 
are glad to see the collection of stories by the 
Brothers Grimm, in the elegant, and, at the same 
time, popular form of the volumes before us. They 
are admirably got up in every respect, and they 
present to the juvenile reader—to the eye as well 
as the mind—such an endless variety of amusing 
material as will cause them to be cherished as a 
real treasure by all who are fortunate enough to 
possess them. The stories, which are exceedingly 
numerous, appeal to every faculty of a child’s 
mind, but chiefly to his wonder and imagination. 
Some of them teem with marvellous adventures— 
others are purely humorous—and others again are 
pathetic and mysterious. ‘Those who have read 
the well-known tale of “ Hans in Luck,” which 
is one of the series, and which has been translated 
in most of the current journals of the day, may 
form an adequate judgment of the longer pieces. 
Of the shorter ones we shall extract one or two, 
for the sake of affording a sample of the rest. The 
following is one of the few which carry a moral 
with them :— 


THE SHREDS. 


Once upon a time there was a maiden who was very 
pretty, but lazy and careless. When she used to spin, 
she was so impatient, that if there chanced to be a little 
knot in the thread, she snapped off a long bit with it, and 
threw the pieces down on the ground nearher. Now she 
had a servant-girl who was industrious, and used to gather 
together the shreds of thread, clean them and weave them, 
till she made herself a dress with them. 

And a young man had fallen in love with this lazy 
maiden: and their wedding-day was appointed, On the 
evening before, the industrious servant-girl —_ dancing 
about in her fine dress, till the bride exclaimed— 

“Ah! how the girl does jump about, 

Dressed in my shreds and leaving» !” 
When the bridegroom heard this, he asked the bride 
what she meant, and she told him that the maid had 
worked herself a dress with the shreds of thread which 


she had thrown away. As soon as the bridegroom heard 
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this, and saw the difference between the laziness of his | or the publisher print, such a lucus d non as this 
intended, and the industry of her servant, he gave up the | \ompoir of a Metaphysician. 


mistress, and chose the maid for his wife. 


The following is an exquisite idea embodied in 
the simplest narrative form— 
THE ROSE. 

There was once a poor woman who had two children, 
and the youngest went every day into the forest to fetch 
wood. Once, when it had strayed far away, looking for 
branches, a little, but strong and healthy, child came to 
it and helped it to pick up wood, and carried the bundles 
up to the house; but then in less than a moment he was 
gone. The child told its mother of this; but she would 
not believe it. At last the child brought home a rose, 
and told its mother that the beautiful child had given it, 
and had said that when the rose was in full bloom, then 
he would come again. The mother put the rose into 
water. One morning the child did not get out of bed, 
and the mother went to it and found it dead; but it lay 
looking quite happy and pleased, and the rose that same 
morning was in full bloom. 


The illustrations of these volumes, which are all 
by Mr. Wehnert, are entitled to especial praise. 
The larger ones, which occupy the whole page, 
appear to be drawings on zinc plates, and in some 
instances so strongly resemble original drawings 
as to be hardly distinguishable from them. The 
major part of them have a whimsical character, 
and some are exceedingly ludicrous and provoca- 
tive of laughter; they are all, however, artistic in 
the highest degree, and marked by correctness of 
outline, coupled with a delightful sketchiness in 
execution, which always constitutes the greatest 
charm in works of this kind. Among the smaller 
engravings on wood, are a number of the most 
characteristic oddities, combining the rich humour 
of Hood with the facile handling of a finished 
artist. 

We can commend these volumes cordially to all 
who are in the habit of making presents to chil- 
dren, as a sure means of winning their good opi- 
nion. Those, too, who have not had the misfortune 
to outlive their childhood, may relish them, as we 
do, for their own sake. If it be true that “dulce 
est desipere in loco,” it can hardly be less so, that 
it is desirable to renew the associations of child- 
hood, when the opportunity of doing it is agree- 
ably afforded us. 


- -~—- 


Memoir of a Metaphysician. By Fraxcits Drake, 
Esq. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans. 1855. 


We can generally understand something of the 
nature of that temptation which allures a man to 
print a book, even to his own sorrow. ‘There is 
the hope of fame, the idea of being read by stu- 
dents, thumbed by artisans, and talked about in 
drawing-rooms. There is the glory of having 
found a mare’s-nest, or, failing all other motives, 
there is the simple cacoethes scrihendi ripening into 
a mania for elegant type and unblotted margins; 
and all of these come within the range of our 
sympathies, as more or less natural and creditable 
vanities of the flesh. But this book has thrown 
us off the scent; and we must confess ourselves 
utterly at a loss to see why the author could write, 


Taking it for granted that Mr. Drake did not 
'mean to perpetrate a bad joke, and hoax the cre- 
| dulous public by a simulated story; we have to 
‘inform our readers that his book professes to record 
‘the career, and unhappy end of a young South 
American bastard half-breed, intrusted to the care 
of our author’s father, and by him, with the assist- 
ance of his two ushers, the one an apocryphal 
Scotch metaphysician, the other a ridiculous Ger- 
man phrenologist, so ill trained, physically, men- 
‘tally, and morally—so miserably cooked, that not 
only is the crust burnt toa cinder, but every drop 
of sap exhausted, and what remains in the dish is 
but an indigestible compound of bend-leather, and 
oakum. This youth, Master Harold Fremdling by 
name, betrays a precocious affection for combining 
the discussion of psychology and apple dumplings, 
vacillates between the moods of philosophic ab- 
straction and the tenses of roast-pork and reple- 
tion ; whereupon he becomes, as may be supposed, 
a marvel and a mystery to his tutors and governors. 
The German Pfeffer feels his bumps, the canny 
Scot seems inclined to mesmerise him; while papa 
and mamma Drake, seeing his prospects of wealth, 
and having a daughter in the nursery, leave his 
mind to the philosophers, and lay their plans for 
his majority. In due time, our metaphysician 
launches into the fashionable world, because the 
laws won’t countenance precocious marriages 
with guardians’ daughters; and there meta- 
physics haunt him, it would appear, and, with 
their ghostly abstractions, in due time make a rip 
of him, a cool, calculating most deliberate rake, 
and finally reduce him at last to something viler 
than ever lotos-eating or Circe-cup opium, gin, or 
usquebaugh have yet been able to do for this poor 
human nature of ours. In the end, after a suffi- 
cient display of hinted brutality and hapless tra- 
gedy, Master Fremdling leaves to our author the 


/ 


bequest of a metaphysical mare’s-nest, agd dies as 
like a “Christian child’’ as ere a rogue #® the Old 


Bailey, who has been converted at seven o’clock, 
under the skilful manipulation of a very evange- 
lical ordinary, and hanged at eight to the general 
edification. 

Such is the narrative. We give it simply be- 
cause we fancy not many will trouble the book, or 
be at the expense of losing so much precious time 
with it as we have been. As to the so-called me- 
taphysies of the author, it will be enough for those 
who know anything of the subject, that he acknow- 
ledges no prima philosophia except the science of 
phenomena ; and announces it as the last will and 
testament of this victim of metaphysics, that 
matter and mind are only convenient words, and 
experience the only basis of real and credible phi- 
losophy. If Mr. Drake ever means to write on 
this subject again, we do hope his friends will give 
him better advice. It is just possible he may 





have read Mr. Louis’s “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy;” but we are much mistaken if he has 
ever dipped further into the matter; and we do 
assure him, on our credit, that until he has both 
| read and thought a great deal more than appears 

















in this production, he will be more profitably em- 
ployed in dealing with Mr. Fremdling’s monetary 
legacy than with his mental bequest. The one 
js, at least, a positive quantity; the other is minus 
all probability or power: the one is a definite 
article, and the other is a waste of ink. 


A View of the Resources of Nations. By H. Fraser, 
Esq. London: W. Smith, 172, Strand. 


We have here one of the most extraordinary 

rformances which have ever come beneath our 
notice. To give the reader an idea of this Chart 
of Universal History, we cannot do better than 
copy at full length the title which sets forth its 
design. This ‘‘ View,” then, comprehends the 


Area, Chief town, Population, and Religion of each | 


country ; the principal Produce and Manufactures ; 
Description of the general Imports and Exports, 
of the Imports from and Exports to Great Britain 
and Ireland; Receipts, Expenditure, and Public 
Debt; Military and Maritime Countries — the 
Naval Forces of the present time; Late Wars, 


Sovereign or Supreme authority, Form of Govern- | 


ment, Conventions, and Principal Treaties of 
Amity and Commerce with Great Britain, and 
between different Foreign States during the pre- 
sent century, collected from celebrated statistical 
writers and other authentic sources—with His- 
torical Notes. All this mass of information is 
classitied in twenty-one distinct columns, and any 
portion of it is thus rendered available to the 
reader without the loss of a moment of time in the 
search. The preparation of this work must have 
required an amount of industry and perseverance 


only to be paralleled by the paramount advantage | 


to the public derived from its successful comple- 
tion. The whole is embraced within the area of 
two broad sheets. No student of history—no 
library, institute, or literary association, should be 
without them. 


Durning of theWorld,and the New Earth. Explained 
from Nature, and from Armorial Symbols, &e. By 
Ropert Howarp, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. — Lon- 
don: Piper, Brothers and Co. 1853. 


Tis is a very ominous and portentous looking 
volume, in a red-hot cover, figured over on both 
sides with cabalistic signs and strange figures, 
among which there is a fool’s cap, a bishop’s mitre, 
a lamb shouldering the union Jack, and “the 
great globe itself,’ with a notch as big as South 
America cut clean out of it. We learn from its 
contents that the world we live upon is to be 
burned and blasted, on some damp and foggy 
morning, into the shape of a monstrous Montgolfier 
balloon, with a big dish on the top of it. All this 
1s to come to pass by means of the iron that is in 
the earth, which is to set fire to the stone, and 
both are to blow up together, like the gunpowder 
and the soot when Betty skys the copper. “‘I'hen,” 
says our author— 


_By the uprising of impenetrable smoke, thick darkness 
will diffuse itself throughout the vastness of the air; the 
substance of the earth will be devoured by the burning 
of inconceivable fire; the air will be dissipated and 
cased away, so as to be no longer able to support the 
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sun, moon, and stars, and they will, by their own weight, 
then come down upon the earth. This is signified in 
Scripture by “the woman clothed with the sun;” Rev. 
xu. 1. And in allusion also to the burning of the earth, 
Scripture says, “ The stars shall fall from heaven.” Matt. 
XX1y. 2. 


| This, of course, is indisputable, and we shall not 
attempt to reason against it. It must be true, for 
Doctor Howard, with half the alphabet tagged to 
the end of his name, is ready to take his oath of 
it. Happy Doctor! he makes his own philosophy 
as well as his own pills, and both, we have no 
doubt, are equally efficacious and wholesome. We 
trust he will reap the reward of his merit, and add 
the degree of A double S to the honours he already 
bears so bashfully. 


Education in England. Revolutions in France. Free 
Trade and Colonization. By Frrpixanp Gase, 
| M.A. London: Trelawney Saunders, 6, Charing 
_ Cross. 1852. 
_Tuesr are three pithily written pamphlets (two 
of which have appeared before) upon subjects with 
which the writer appears to be well acquainted. 
| They will be found to contain many valuable 
truths occasionally enunciated in an original 
manner. The essay on Revolutions in France is 
somewhat rambling and unconnected, but contains 
facts and reflections which are worthy of attention. 
This book is evidently the work of a foreigner 
unaccustomed to express himself in English; but 
he has mastered the chief difficulties of our lan- 
guage, and if he will study short periods and con- 
fine himself to words which are to be found in 
_the dictionary, he may become ere long a popular 
writer. 





Memoirs of a Maitre d’ Armes; or, Eighteen Months 
at St. Petersburg. By ALexanper Dumas. Trans- 
lated by the Marquis of Ormond. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1553. 





In these two numbers of the Traveller’s Library, 
_we have the most graphic, startling and interesting 
pictures of Life in Russia, which have ever been 
presented to the public. The narrator, a fencing- 
master, in the patronage of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, has the privilege of access to all 
ranks of society, and sketches their peculiarities 
‘with a master hand. The period of his residence 
|in Russia extends from 1824 to 1826, and his 
‘narrative embraces events of historical importance, 
which being related by an eye-witness well quali- 
fied both to observe and to report, have all the 
freshness and vigour of life. The character of 
‘the kingly savage Constantine is sketched with 
‘astonishing force; and we should be tempted to 
transfer the picture to our columns were it not 
for the fact that this part of the work has been 
so often translated as to be already familiar to 
most of our readers. We extract the following 
‘account of the inundation of St. Petersburgh in 


the autumn of 1824. 


About eight I was awakened by a cannon-shot. I put 
‘on a dressing gown and ran to the window. The streets 
| gave token of great agitation among all classes. I dressed 
as fast as 1 could, and ran down. 
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“ What was the cannon for?” asked I of a man who was 
carrying mattresses upstairs. 

“It is the water rising, Sir,” saidhe. . . . Iran 
to the door. The middle of the street was flooded, and 
waves, caused by carriages going along, washed over the 
footways. . . . . The cannon-shots now came faster 
and faster; and we could see the hackney carriages escap- 
ing from Admiralty Square in all directions—the drivers, 
who had hoped to make a good speculation, being forced 
to give up and escape themselves. They cried, “* The 
water rises, the water rises!" and behind them, as if in 
pursuit, a high wave showed its green head above the quay, 
and breaking against the angle of the Issac Bridge, rolled 
in foam to the foot of the statue of Peter the Great. A 
cry of fright arose, as if the wave had been visible to the 
whole city. The Neva had broken over its boundaries. 
At the sound of the ery, the terrace of the Winter Palace 
was suddenly covered with uniforms. The emperor, sur- 
rounded with his staff, mounted it in order to give his 
orders, as the danger became momentarily more press- 
ing. When he got up he saw that the water was half 
way up the walls of the fortress, and thought of the un- 
fortunate prisoners, confined in cells looking out to the 
river. An order was at once given, in his name, to the 
owner of a boat, to go and tell the governor to remove 
them from their cells, and put them in safety; but the 
boat arrived too late. They had been forgotten in the 
confusion, and were dead. 

We now perceived above the Palace the flag of the im- 
perial yacht, which came to render any assistance that the 
emperor and his family might stand in need of. The 
water was now level with the parapets of the quay, and 
the sight of a carriage rolling over with the coachman 
and horse, showed that in the streets there was no longer a 
footing. The coachman reappeared swimming, and was 
taken into a balcony on the first floor. We were so taken 
up with the sight, that we had turned away from the river, 
but on looking at it again, saw two vessels in Admiralty 
Square. The water had risen so much as to allow them 
to pass over the parapets, and they had been sent by the 
emperor to the succour of the drowning. . . . . There 
were at least six feet of water in the streets. The canon 
had ceased to tire,so that the inundation had reached 
the height of the ramparts of the citadel. Vortions of the 
ruins of houses now tloated in from the suburbs, which 
had formed part of the wretched wooden sheds from the 
Neva quarter, and which had been carried away with their 
inhabitants. A boat passing us on the Perspective, picked 
up aman near us; but he was dead. . . . . The 
water still rose with fearful rapidity. From the canals, 
boats got adrift and appeared in the streets. . .. . 
We felt the house tremble and groan, as it were, under 
the force of the waves which reached up to the first 
floor. 

The emperor seemed in despair: Milarodowich, the 
governor, was by his side, receiving and giving orders, 
which were executed with wonderful zeal. The news 
brought was more and more disastrous. <A whole regi- 
ment had sought refuge on the roof of one of the barracks. 
The building gave way, and the whole of the men were 
lost. As they told this fact to the emperor, a sentinel, 
carried off in his sentry box, which served as boat, passed 


the terrace, and seeing the emperor, stood up and pre- | 


sented arms. A wave overturned the frail bark. ‘The 


emperor cried out for a boat to go and help him, and as | 


the man could swim, he was able to keep himself afloat 
until he was picked up, and carried into the Palace. 
The seene by 


mals. Coffins, raised from the cemeteries, gave up their 
dead, as if the last judgment had come; and a cross, torn 


from a burying ground, floated in through a window of 


the Palace, and was found, a fatal omen! in the bed- 
room of the emperor, 

The sea ran thus for twelve hours. The first floors 
were everywhere under water, and it reached in some 
parts of the town to the second, six feet above the 
Viruin of Peter the Great. It then began to subside ; 


degrees became so confused, that it. 
Was impossible to follow the details. Vessels dashed against | 
cach other, and their wreck formed a mass mingled with | 
floating furniture, and the dead bodies of men and ani-| 
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‘for, by God's mercy, the wind changed from the west to 
north, and the Neva was able to pursue its course to 
‘the sea uninterrupted. Twelve hours more, and St, 
Petersburg would have disappeared from the earth, like 


the old cities of the time of the deluge. 


The death of Alexander; the coronation of Ni- 
-colas; the bloody conspiracy and massacre which 
signalized the accession of the new monarch— 
together with a visit to Moscow and a journey 
‘through the wintry wildernesses of Siberia ; these 
‘are a few of the events of this remarkable narra- 
tive. They are interwoven with the details of a 
domestic romance of no common description, and 
the materials for which could be found in Russia 
alone—the main incidents being substantially true. 


Lays of the Future. By Wiiviam Leask. 
Partridge and Oakey, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Wirn the musical cadences of this writer’s poeti- 
cal prose fresh in our recollection, we must con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment upon the 
perusal of his verse. Not that it exhibits any 
very great vices or even deficiencies ; but that it 
does not come up to our idea of what the utter- 
ances of the author of such a book as “ The Foot- 
steps of the Messiah,’’ should be, when he chooses 
to adopt a metrical form of expression. We 
should have thought his ear too well attuned to 
tolerate the introduction of Alexandrines in blank 
verse, or such apologies for rhymes as peace and 
please, say and hypocrisy, way and heresy, then 
and pain, &e., &c. These, which might be re- 
garded as venial faults in a young writer, are 
serious anomalies in the production ef such a man 
as Mr. Leask, who has gained a reputation worth 
preserving. The main subject of these lays is 
the future condition of the earth during the Mil- 
lenial period—not a bad theme for poetry, what- 
ever it may be for discussion or proof. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the best stanzas of the best 


piece, which is entitled ‘“ That Day.” 
I see it dawning in the gorgeous east; 
It beams, like angel's light on every clime; 
The loftiest mountains hail it, and the least, 
Catching its glories, make the scene sublime. 
The storied fields of every kingdom feel 
A happy morning gently o’er them steal, 
And the new age begins its hallowed time. 


London ° 
1853, 





Upon the breast of fruitful earth is spread 
Teeming abundance—banish’'d now the fue— 
Thick clustered blessings in profusion shed, 
| Supplant the place of ancient tears and woe ; 
And summer shines serene on every land, 
With love and beauty in her liberal hand, 
And all the nations laugh beneath the glow. 





| The earth long curs'd with barrenness assumes 
Such landscapes as an Eden once possessed; 
The wilderness is cloth'd, the desert blooms; 
The arid fields in flowery robes are dress’d; 
The rugged hills that on the traveller frown'd, 
Are with rich wreaths of verdant foliage crown'd, 
And the wild tenants of the rock are bless‘d. 


The Meditations of Descartes, &e. Translated from 
the Latin, &e. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
1853. 

We are glad to see an English version of these 

profound meditations. In a more metaphysical 
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of English literature they were, perhaps, more | just because we have not lived all our days in a 
generally known at once to the men of thought drawing room and been sprinkled with rose water. 
in their original garb, and to the general reader The poor man will not be profited by drawing 
in the translation of Molyneux or the French of forth a sentimental interest in favour of these 


de Luynes. Latterly, however, except with a spasmodic and hysterical sorts of personages; 








very few, the name ‘of the author of the ‘‘ Dis- but by showing how a manful, earnest, sober- 
cours de la Methode”’ was associated merely with minded handicraftsman shall live in the honour- 
exploded vortices and other obsolete physical hy- 


potheses, 80 that the sovereign intcliect whose 


image so long and so generally stamped the cur-_ 


rency of European thought, had fallen into a 
neglect far more unworthy than his former pre- 
eminence. We take it as an index of the revival 
of pure philosophy among us that this little 
volume has appeared in its present shape; and 
from what we have seen, it appears to be rendered 
by one who is steeped in the spirit of his great 


original, and able, on the whole, to give him a good | 


introduction to English society. 

The Working-Man'’s Way in the World, being an 
Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. London: 
W. and F. G. Cash. 1853. 

Turs narrative appeared in our pages, and has 

been very properly reprinted in a handsome little 

octavo. 

Oue is naturally led from the title page to think 
of it primarily as one of the class of books which 
show how the current of the present age is run- 
ning. Undoubtedly, the sympathies of ‘‘the reading 
public,” from the studious philosopher and intel- 
ligent statesman, down to the boarding-school girl, 
and even the jaded victim of the circulating 


able dignity of toilsome independence among his 


tools and his children as society now is. 
It is for this reason that we are disposed to 


place a high value on ‘‘The Working-Man’s Way 


in the World.” There is an unmistakeable air of 


reality about it—a clear veracious manner, an 
observant intelligence, and a cheerful self-reliance, 
which make us feel that we can take the arm of 


our journeyman printer and go along with him in 
the utmost confidence. ‘True, indeed, he is not 
just an ordinary journeyman printer; he has 
managed to pick up in boyhood “a little Latin 
and less Greek ’’—by and by he is able to sj; eak 
good Parisian French, learnt among the open- 
mouthed children chattering in the Faubourgs— 
and in studious evenings he has added a sufficiency 
of German to read the lobgesungen and general 
poetry of the land. But all this he has done 
while doing his job of work laboriously, and with 
a single eye to the intelligent dignity of his life. 
So Franklin toiled, content if need were to finger 
small pica to the end of the chapter of life; so, in 
another sphere, the brave-hearted Hugh Millar 
hammered in his quarry, till he became the most 
eloquent geologist of his country, a man loved and 
honoured by all the people and by all the churches; 


so might our working-men labour and rise in mass 
to the level of higher spirits, if they would regard 
less agitators and social machineries, and be true 
and knights and ladies, and chivalries and feudal- | to their own manhood, and the faculties that God 
isins, and other obsolete phantoms that never were has given them. It is on this account we like 
realities of any interest; wearied also of insipid| the spirit of this book. It tells us what goes on 
Chloes and Chlorindas, novels of high life and in the printing-house—its anxicties, its griev- 
gossip in saloons—at last the universal craving | ances, its perils, its unbeliefs, its readers, overseers, 
nearly coincides with the demands of philosophy, | journeymen, and devils, literal and metaphori- 
and the palled appetite of the romantic voluptuary | cal: and all this it does in a clear, succinct, and 
cannot be excited or interested with anything less | veracious manner, displaying no small skill in 
harrowing than the song of a shirt or the tale of a_ discerning character, and a quiet shrewd humour 
tailor. Now, this is in the right direction, although | which, if not very exciting, 1s not a little enjoy- 
it be often pampered with spiced delicates from | able. The man has an entire individuality—is a 
the stews and the sewers—thrilling horrors, sham | man, and by no means a stalking horse or a lay- 
miseries, and its own appropriate cant—recorded | figure. Nor shall any one read his book without 
by lamentable philanthropists in shawl-pattern | feeling that a walk with this handicraftsman 
dressing-gowns who have looked in at the windows | either .among the green lanes of Devonshire or by 
of poverty without ever having lived it. Of that the banks of the Wye, or through the streets of 
kind of thing we—one of the people, familiar | London or Paris, is a cheery, pleasant, satisfactory 
with “hodden grey” and hasty pudding, and visit to the place under the guidance of one who 
Wworse—we are for our parts heartily sick, and | knows whither he is leading you and what you 
confess ourselves hopeless of any good result of it ought really to see. A. F. 

whatsoever. Poetical tailors, writing crambo verses, | 
and ascribing the abominable doggrel to an out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost—Cockney special! judg- | 
ments killing heartless parsons by means of a new 
cheap coat sent home from a sweater’s with ty- 


library, are turned in these days towards the mind 
and manner of the great democracy, misnamed 
the working classes. Tired of monks and nuns, 





oe 


The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Present 
Age. By Samuri Warren, F.RS. Wim. Black- 
| wood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 1853. 
Ts the form of a lecture addressed to the members 
phus and scarlatina in the buttonholes—chartist | of the Literary and Philosophical Secicty of Hull, 
dragoons fraternizing in their patriotism with Mr. Warren here gives a most ee and mas- 
starving weavers, and getting whipped by the | terly resumé of the history of the latter-day pro- 


horrible oligarchy for their pains—of these, and | gress of man in philosophy, science, and literature. 
such as these, our very soul is weary, and that| Though the view which he takes of his subject is 
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necessarily limited, he has succeeded in rendering 
it remarkably striking and effective, and in the 
highest degree interesting to the student. The 
good taste which prompted him in the selection 
of such a subject for such an occasion, is fully 
equalled by the skill shown in its treatment. The 
work before us, while profoundly suggestive to the 
man of science, is well fitted for popular use, and 
might be largely circulated among the young men 
of our day with the happiest effect. We know of 
no book more likely to arouse the dreamer from a 
state of listless apathy, to present him with a 
vocation, and set him diligently to work at it. 





The Odes of Horace, translated into unrhymed Metres, 
with Introductions and Notes. By F. W. Newman, 
Professor of Latin, University College, London. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1553. 

A..vpinG to the failures of previous translators of 

Horace, Mr. Newman attributes them not so much 

to want of talent or learning, as to their attempt- 

ing to produce poems in modern style, through an 
excessive fear that a modern reader will endure 
nothing else. But this fear does not deter him 
from an attempt to render the poetry of the an- 
cients in new metres unfamiliar to the English 
ear. Conceiving that every educate man, though 
ignorant of the dead languages, must desire to 
know whatever may be known in English con- 
cerning those master-minds of the ancients who 
have so affected the European intellect ; he sets the 
example of rendering the old classics into English 
verse, unfettered by rhyme, and bearing a marked 
similarity to the metrical peculiarities of the ori- 
ginal writers, in the expectation of, by this means, 
rendering them popular among English readers. 

“ I bespeak,” says he, “for myself a thoughtful 

and serious reader, anxious for instruction. I 

assume in him no knowledge whatever of ancient 


to be the case with some of those of the trans]a. 

tions in this volume ; they savour too much of the 

Roman mechanism for English ears unaccustomed 
' to Latin scanscion; and it is doubtful, however much 
‘they may be relished by those who are familiar 
with the original, whether the reader who has 
merely read a translation of Homer, will readily 
succeed in penctrating the mystery of their melody, 
We extract a specimen, from which our friends 
‘may judge for themselves :— 


TO PYRRHA. 
Who's the stripling slim with liquid scents 
Drench'd, on plenteous rose, that sues thee hard 
In pleasant grot ? for whom 
Tiest thou, Pyrrha, thine auburn hair 
Simple in grace? How oft, alas! will he 
Faith and changed gods lament, and soon 
In strange surprise behold 
Black winds sweep on a riutfiled sea! 
Now he joys to eye thee golden bright, 
Hopes thee alway vacant, alway kind; 
Fond fool? of shifting breeze 
Thoughtless. Woe for the hearts to which 


New thou glitterest. Me the sacred wall 
Shows on votive board, when high I hung 
My dripping weeds ;—a gift 
Gladly paid to the sea-god’s might. 


In cach of the above verses the car is dis- 
agreeably surprised, after a stately walk of three 
lines, by a hop, step, and jump in the fourth, 
which pops in with as much impertinence as a 
bar or two of ‘Rory O’More” at the heels ofa 
dead march. The contrast is too violent, and not 
likely to be relished by the unclassical reader. 

This constitutes the only objection we have to 
make to the volume, which we can but regard as 
one calculated to be eminently useful. The ar- 
rangement of the odes, as far as it was possible, 
in chronological order, and the historical notices 








language or literature, except to have read Homer 
in a translation; and I] endeavour to afford what- | 
ever is subsidiary to full intelligence—whatever | 
will aid him to that close insight into men and | 
times, which nothing but contemporary literature 
can give.’ ILorace is the poet selected for this 
experiment, because he is the poet of whom it. 
most concerns us to know something—because his 
writings bring us into contact with the Augustan | 
age—and because he is so various in metre and 
subject as to afford the best chance of success. A 
further recommendation is hinted by the state- | 
ment, that half our divines in past generations 
stole the substance of their sermons from the Latin | 
lyrist ; a most miserable fact, if it be one, and not 
at all complimentary to university training for 
holy orders. It appears to us, that the chance of 
this version of Horace, or any version of any | 
classic effected on the same plan, becoming popular 
with mere English readers, 1s infinitesimally small. 
Not that we think there is any such violent pre- 
judice against new metres as Mr. Newman hints 
ut. Poe, the American poet, tried the effect of 
new metres with brilliant success; and Long- 
fellow, to a less extent, has done the same. But 
their metres are in conformity with our old ideas 
of cadence and rhythm, which appears to us not 


Observations on India. 


prefixed to each, and which throw much light on 
the events and circumstances of the age, are both 
advantages of some importance, and are likely to 
be appreciated by students. Morcover, the trans: 
lation appears to be executed with admirable 
fidelity and discrimination; and the notes ap- 
pended to each performance supply everything 
necessary for the full understanding of the text. 





By a Resident there many 
years. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1853. 


Tur author of this perspicuous and outspoken 
narrative has travelled through most parts of Bri- 
tish India, and made good use of his opportunities 
for observation. The pictures which he delineates 
of European life in India are, as we have good 
reason to know, uncommonly like nature under 
the circumstances which there disguise her in an 
artificial garb. Many interesting peculiarities in the 


‘manners and customs of the natives that appear to 


have been overlooked by previous writers, will be 
found detailed at length in this work, which affords 
valuable information with regard to the condition 
of the people under British rule. The author, 
while doing justice to what is praiseworthy in 
the administration of Indian affairs, denounces 








existing abuses with an eafhest frankness which | 
He looks upon Haileybury | 
and its corresponding institutions, as a_ 
‘wantic nuisance, and would have them abolished | 
at once, and the government left free to choose its | 
judicial, and other agents, wherever it might find | 
He would put an end to the | 


‘s above suspicion. 
College ’ 


them most capable. 
family party system, through the prevalence of 
which justice is often defeated. The man that 
married Jenny Stiles should no longer sit in judg- 
ment upon the youth that married her younger 
sister; and the appeal made from the decision of 
4 tyrannical or ignorant magistrate should no 
more be liable to be quashed by the father or 
uncle of the despot. He would have magistrates 
heedful of their duties, and not absent for three 
weeks together at a race-ball, while matters of 
life and death were awaiting their return to the 
bench. He would also diminish the influence of 
the ladies, and dispense with their presence on all 
expeditions. He tells us that— 


A ship bound for Calcutta, with part of a regiment on 
board, grounded out of sight of land. The officer in 
command of the men left directly for the shore, in a boat, 
taking his wife with him, that he might place her in 
safety. The next day he returned to look after his 
troops, and, as it happened that the weather remained 
fine all the while, he found most of them alive, though, 
left to themselves, they had committed great excesses ; 
had a single man been guilty of an irregularity of this 
kind, he would have been brought to account, and most 
probably disgraced. In this case no notice was taken. 


This is bad enough; but a worse consequence 
of female influence may be learned from the 
Affghan tragedy, the bloody massacres attending 
which were, in the estimation of our author, 
largely due to the absence of the officers, who, 
having carried their wives to the asylum of the 
the enemies’ camp, remained there with them, 
leaving their regiments to perish without leader- 
ship. An amusing sample of the same kind of 
influence is furnished by the following record of 
the reign of Lord Auckland. His lordship had 
fixed his quarters at Simlah, not much over a 
thousand miles from the seat of his government, 
preferring that cool retreat to the sultry climate 
of Calcutta, doubtless for the sake of the ladies— 
two elderly maidens, his sisters, whom he had 
brought out with him. 


Handsome aides-de-camp were here and there and 
everywhere, and if plain people did not know what the 
duties of aides-de-camp were, and why so many of them 
were paid by the state, they might here learn, that their 
employment was to follow the ladies, and make them- 
selves generally useful as upper footmen. What swarms 
of idlers, in mountebank finery does the shadow of 
Monarchy collect around it! Pious youths were not par- 
ueularly in request in Lord Auckland's house, but good- 
looking ones held the same premium as with his pre- 
“ecessor. In the court of Simlah, had Socrates himself 
appeared, he would have been considered as marring the 
brilliant assemblage by his ugly mug; and Aristides 
would have stood no chance for a vacant judgeship 
against Adonis. 


In reference to the grand question on Indian 
affairs, viz., whether the country is to remain 
under the East India Company or to be trans- 
‘erred to the Crown—the author declares himself 
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decidedly for the former, on the ground that, 
faulty as is the present system, it is infinitely 
preferable to a government by functionaries who 
would get their appointments in reward for elec- 
tioneering services. Crown patronage, as all the 
world knows, is a species of private property gene- 
rally squandered in the purchase of votes in rotten 
boroughs; and it can be no very wise economy to 
exalt to office the scoundrel who sells himself for 
for a bribe—though it is in admirable keeping 
with the government system of planting a new 
colony with the convict scum of the old country. 





Juvenile Delinquents ; their Condition and Treatment. 
By Mary Carpenter. London: W. and F. G. 
Cash (Successors to ©. Gilpin), 5, Bishopsgate- 
street Without. 1853. 

In thenumber of this magazine for last month, in 

a paper entitled ‘“‘The Night Side of Civiliza- 

tion,’? we had occasion to refer to the evidence of 

Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, given before a Committee 

of the House of Commons on “ Criminal and Des- 

titute Juveniles.”” We have now the pleasure of 
drawing the attention of our readers to a yolume 
by that lady upon the same subject—a work which 
is in all respects worthy the earnest consideration 
of every man who has, or has not, recognized the 
paramount importance of the melancholy theme 
of which it treats. In an able chapter introduc- 
tory to a practical dealing with the whole matter, 
Miss Carpenter draws a parallel between the 
children of the rich and respectable, and those of 
the r and destitute. She shows, what is un- 
deniably true, though it has been unmercifully 
overlooked, that the terrors of the law—the cold 
rigours of the gaol, are substituted in the case of 
the latter for the kindly admonition and moral 
training which the former receive from their 
parents—that while these are lured to virtue by 
precept and example, those are driven to vice and 
crime by the infliction of punishments outrageously 
disproportioned to the offences, if viewed, as they 
ought to be, in connection with the moral responsi- 
bility of the delinquents. This is one souree—we 
are not sure that it is not the chief source—of the 
flood of criminality that overwhelms the land; 
and it is against this enormous social abuse and 
political blunder that an amiable and accomplished 
lady, after a long course of unwearied experiment 
and personal exertion in the furtherance of a 
work which magistrates on the bench have been 
heard to proclaim utterly hopeless, directs her per- 
severing energies. To her faith in love and in 
human nature there is nothing hopeless; she 
sees difficulties only to see through them: and 
points the way clearly enough to a definite suc- 
cess which she has been among the first to per- 
ceive and the most ardent in endeavouring to 
accomplish. The volume before us may be re- 
garded as the text-book of the juvenile reformer: 
it is eminently practical both in matter and spirit; 
it shirks none of the appalling and frightful de- 
tails necessary to place the subject before the 
reader in all its hideous and portentous reality— 
yet it contains nothing which might not be read 
aloud in the family circle—nothing which is not 
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calculated to attach in behalf of our fellow-crea- | The Band of Hope Review, and Punta 


tures the best sympathies of our nature. The 
reader who shall thoughtfully peruse the second, 
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Scholars 
Friend. London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster 


Row. 1853. 


third, and fourth chapters of this work, in con-| Tus is a handsome volume of a montlily serial, 


templating the fearful and yet touching revelations 
they contain, may well stagger at the bare com- 
prehension of the difficulties which a reforming 


published at the price of a halfpenny a number, 


The contents are a collection of short and appro- 
priate papers for children, well adapted to secure 


legislature must encounter in dealing with this. 


question. The condition of the boys, the girls, 


and religious sentiment. 


and the parents, which make up the criminal | 
class is, morally and physically, so degraded and | 


perverted, that the attempt at reformation does 
indeed appear to be hopeless ; and we can scarcely 
wonder that many who have for a time put their 
shoulders to the work have finally abandoned it 
in despair. But Miss Carpenter does not allow of 
despairing; she affords us here and there a glimpse 
of light and a ray of encouragement as we pro- 
ceed; and in spite of the dismal prospect we 
gather confidence as we get along. She recapitu- 
lates what has been done, in the wrong direction 
as well as in the right; and gathering warning 
from one and teaching from the other, lands us at 
last upon a green spot, whence we may look back 
across the dreary abyss through which we have been 
labouring, and see that the clouds are beginning 
to roll away, and that God’s light is destined to 
penetrate through its darkest depths. We have 
no space for extracts from this volume. We might 
select matter of a most startling description for a 
dozen columns, had we room for it; confessions 
of infant criminals, the particulars of which out- 
vie all that the most unscrupulous romancist ven- 
tures upon in fiction, or simple records of hapless 
experience more touching in their naked artless- 
ness than the tales of tragic woe which form the 
poct’s theme. But we must forbear, and refer the 
reader to the volume itself. 





Readable Books. Wlustrated. London: Clarke, 


Beeton, and Co P ] is, lleet-street. 
Turse volumes form decidedly the cheapest 
illustrated series which have ever issued from the 
press. They are well printed, profusely illustrated 
with engravings of a superior class, and hand- 
somely got up. The Tales of Mystery and Ima- 
gination, by Edgar Poe (second series), is an ab- 
sorbing volume, which it is impossible to lay 
down withouta thorough perusal. The Cavaliers 
of England comprises three capital stories exceed- 
ingly well told, and characteristic of the time. 
‘The Reveries of a Bachelor may serve to set many 
a bachelor a dreaming till he wakes up some fine 
morning transformed into a Benedict. The most 
remarkable of these volumes is, however, that 
entitled, ‘ Wellington: the Story of his Life, 
his Battles, and Political career.’ We have here a 
volume of nearly three hundred pages, together 
with a dozen illustrations, for the cost of a single 
shilling. The biography is well written, con- 


taining a succinct account of every remarkable 
event of the life of the great hero, supplemented 
by a detailed narration of the funeral at St. Paul’s. 
The readable books are deserving of their significant 
cognomen, being such as most men will find ac- 
ceptable at a leisure moment, 








their attention and to cultivate a healthy moral 
How it comes to pass 
that these pages are illustrated plentifully with 
engravings, some of them equal to anything to 


be met with—that is a mystery we know nothing 
about. 


By Treropore Parken, 


Ten Sermons of [eligion. 
1853, 


London: John Chapman, 742, Strand. 


Wirnotr animadverting upon the peculiar phase 
of Christianity professed, or: not professed, by the 
congregation in American Boston, of which Mr, 
Parker is the minister, and with which, we con- 
ceive we have nothing to do, we are bound to 
bear testimony to the surpassing excellence of 
these discourses, each and all of which we have 
read with unflagging interest and delight. They 
are characterised by a genial, fervid, and manly 
eloquence hardly to be paralleled in any other 
pulpit performances of our day, and exhibit such 
a profound knowledge of human nature in con- 
nection with such a kindly appreciation of its 
weaknesses and failings, as cannot fail to command 
at once the veneration and affection of the reader. 
There is nothing to equal the withering scorn— 
the blighting sareasm—with which the preacher 
strips bare the loathsome shapes and seemings of 
hypocrisy, unless it be the ‘‘ gentleness of hand” 
with which he would lead the wanderer to a safe 
path. We shall give an extract from the sermon, 
entitled, ‘‘ Conventional and Natural Sacraments,” 
with a wish that the admonitions it contains were 
less needed than they are. 


The effect of getting up a feeling of piety and stopping 
with that, is like the effect of reading novels and nothing 
GMO sess. the heart long wont to weep at the novelists’ 
unreal woes, at sorrows in silk and fine linen, is harder 
than Pharaoh's when a dirty Irish girl asks for a loaf in 
the dear name of God, or when a sable mother begs money 
wherewith to save her daughter from the seraglios of 
New Orleans. ..... I do not say that novels are not 
good reading and profitable; they are so just so far as 
they stimulate the intellect, the conscience, the affections, 
the soul, to healthful action, and set the man to work; 
but just so far as they make you content with your feeling, 
and constrain the feeling to be nothing but feeling, they 
are pernicious. Such peneng is mental dissipation. ... 
Protligacy of the religiofs sentiment, voluptuousness 
with God, is the most dangerous of luxuries. Novel- 
reading, after the fashion hinted at, is highly dangerous. 
How many youths and maidens are seriously hurt 
thereby! But as far as I can judge, in all Christendom 
there are more that suffer from this spiritual dissolute- 
ness. I speak less to censure than to warn. I hate & 
see a man uncharitable, dishonest, selfish, mean, and sly, 
—*“for ever standing on his guard, and watching” unto 
frand. Tam sorry to hear ofa woman given up to self-in- 
dulgence, accomplished, but without the highest grace— 
womanly good works—luxurious, indolent, “ born to con- 
sume the corn”—that is bad enough. But whenI learn. 
that this hard man is a class-leader, and has “ the gift 
of prayer,” is a famoas hand at a conference, the builder 
of churches, a great defender of ecclesiastical doctrines, 
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.for assuring the sum of £126,329. Of this amount, 174 


and devotional forms, that he cries out upon every heresy, | 
banning men in the name of God; when I hear that this 
luxurious woman delights in mystic devotion, and has a 
wantonness of prayer—it makes me far more sad; and 
there is then no hope! The kidnapper at his court is 
a loathly thing; but the same kidnapper at his com- 
munion !—Great God! and has thy church become so 


low! Let us turn off our our eyes and look away. 


We can commend the reader especially to the 
sermon, entitled, ‘‘Culture of the Religious 
Powers,” not as to the most eloquent, but as to 
that which is, perhaps, most suggestive of new 
thoughts and feelings in reference to an old- 


fashioned subject. | 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Mutual Life Assurance Society—From the Report 
of the Directors of the above Society, for the year end- | 
ing 3lst Dee., 1852, we learn that the total number of 
proposals laid before the Board during the year was 22%, 


proposals for assuring £93,681 were completed ; 45 pro- 
posals for assuring £27,248 were either declined, or not 
proceeded with, and 11 proposals for assuring £5,400 
were standing over forfurther consideration at the close 
of the year. The following statement will show the 
relative proportion of assurances in force at the end of 
1852, as compared with the end of 1851. 
No, SumsAssured. Premiums, | 

Assurances in force £ s. d. &. 8. 4 
3Ist Dec. 1851 1367 874,347 0 0 29,058 8 9! 
Written off in | 
BONE secncees 49 











37,449 0 0 1,260 16 5 





~ 


1318 836,808 O O 27,797 12 4) 

New Assurances 

in 1852 ...... 174 93,681 0 O 3,874 4 11) 

Additional sums | 

assured by po- | 
licies in force 
for increasing 

sums..... eee ‘% 


2 


4149 10 0 ore | 





Assurances re- | 
maining in 
force, Dee. 31, | 
INS2........ 1492 931,028 10 0 31,172 0 8 
Of the policies written off, only 11 were for claims by 

death, assuring altogether £8,350, and which, if compared | 

with the amount assured on the 30th June, £909,583, 
will be found to represent a rate of mortality of little 
more than 9 per 1000; 12 policies assuring £8,500, were 
purchased by the Society, and the remaining 26 for 
£20,509, were either forfeited or expired. The Directors 
have taken advantage of the high price of the public 
funds during the past year to realize a considerable por- 
uon of the Society's stock, and to invest it on mortgages 
of land and other available securities. After the pay- | 
ment of all claims and expenses, nearly £25,000 have | 
been added to the invested capital of the Society during | 
the past year, making the total very close upon £200,000; 
and if the securities were valued at the present market | 


upwards of £39,300 per annum, After a careful valuation 
of all the assets and liabilties of the Society, the clear 
divisible surplus on the 31st Dec. last, is ascertained to 
be LV9,.211 2s. 

National Guardian Assurance Society.— The following 
is a summary of the business of this Society transacted 
during the year, ending Dee, 31, 1552:-— 

Number of proposals made to ) —— 

the Society from January £168,227 
10 to Dee. 31, ROR .. ans} —* 
which have been distributed as follows :— 





Polices issued..........- seederoteves cocce SES 
Proposals declined or not carried out..,..... 107 
Proposals under consideration........ seccee OS 

488 


The annual income derivable from the policies thus 
issued is £2,141 1s. dd., which added to the premiums 


‘secured by the first year’s business, after deducting all 


the policies which have becomeJapsed, shows an annual 
income, irrespective of fire and guarantee business, of 
£4,187 38. 10d. This steady progress indicates increased 
attention to the very valuable principles upon which the 
Society is based, and warrants the belief that the National 
Guardian will rank amongst the most successful of modern 
Assurance Institutions. The advantages offered by the 
Society are of the most important nature, and none more 
so than the non-forfeiture of policies of five years’ standing ; 
thus, by a wise and equitable adjustment, providing for 


the possibility of the assured being unable to continue 


his premiums, while, again, policies can be issued as low 


as £:0—the payments made weekly—so that the work. 


ing man and artisan may enjoy the great boon of life 
assurance. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company.—The twenty- 
seventh annual general meeting of this Company was held 
on Tuesday, the 15th of February, 1653, within their 


office, No. 3, George-street, Edinburgh; James Robert- 
gon, Esq., W.S., in the chair. The manager read the 
‘various statements and reports prepared for the consider- 
ation of the meeting. The following are extracts from 
the report made by the directors :— 


“ ResuLts—1552, 
Number of Proposals for Assurance made to the 
DirectOre ..ccccccccccecccesescsereesesseese 1026 


Number of Proposals for Assurance accepted .,.. 777 


price, it would be considerably above that amount. The | Other Life Transactions proposed and accepted.... 45 


iucome of the Society has increased during the same | 
period more than £3,000 per annum, and now amounts to | 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Amount of Sums proposed for Assurance ‘class to secure. This society has been established to 
during the year........+-++ee+e++--S601 404 remove those obstacles, and to throw open to the sea. 
Amount of Sums for which New Policies faring community advantages which the public at large 
have been issued .........+.++++++- 445,799 6 6 have so long enjoyed. In promoting so desirable an 
Corresponding Annual Premiums ...... 15,145 15 6 object the most valuable assistance has been received 
Annual Income for year to 15th Nov., from those companies and shipowners at whose instance, 
TR52 Lecce cece cee eeeeeccessceess 192,928 16 10] and under whose auspices, the society has been founded, 
Amount of Claims by Death during the Upon data supplied by them, tables of premiums have, 
YOAF cece ccc cccecccsecesescsccccee 99,322 13 O] after much care, been prepared by Mr. Ansell, the emi- 


=! 


Yearty Resurts—1542 to 1852. nent actuary. The rates thus framed have the advantage 
a Annual of being equitably adjusted to the various descriptions of 
ume Assured. Premiums. risks, and of always being charged alike under similar 





3—N iness .. £348,135 17 10,638 Fy he: eas 
ee ed — a y : aye a 5 circumstances. Owing to the facilities thus afforded, 
:a4h_to. Bon.vr 446.026 1210 14979 8 10 shipowners have found comparatively little difficulty in 
' ia on, 368.679 7 10 12 846 4 10 | Mducing those in their service to avail themselves of the 
0 a “ ee 443.'578 4 il 16.140 01 alvantages offered by this society. In order that the 
+ ey Do ew 305 R64 2 5 2» 200) 9 5 fullest advantages of life assurance may be enjoyed hy 
a Do meres 00371 17 «1s 743 4 | the Members of the society, it has been formed on the 
i a D ? ae oe 500 147 10 6 17550 14. g | Mutual principle, whereby the whole of the profits are 
rt Do. Do. ie 467 499 x | 15,210 9 11 divisible among the assured alone. Your directors refer 
1852—Do. D eee 415,799 6 6 I 145 15 6 with great satisfaction to the accounts which have been 

ae er aceegs tel masons duly audited. They have been made up to the 3Ist 
» December, in compliance with the requirements of the 
4,241 48: $3 £142,946 2 heh es 
£4,241,483 17 3 £142,046 10 Joint Stock Companies’ Act, and, consequently, exhibit 
. ; the result of the society's operations for a very few 
Ann. Aver.for ten years £424,148 7 8 £14,294 12 3 ve manny, sk ser es 

The following facts are worthy of being particularly months only; but even in that short period the pre- 
ee ‘ S ~ | miums received exceeded £3,000, and owing to the rapid 
i 6 = * . : ‘ . ° Bg” : 
, increase of business during the interval which has since 
The annual average amount of new business for the |) ; meee, 5 ad . 
last ten years has been upwards of £424,000, and a they already ‘amount to between £4,000 and 
for the last five years £450,000, “onan , tual Li Th» 
The Company's funds have been nearly doubled f ae Empire Mut “8 Life Assura mee Company.— The 
during the last six years, and quadrupled during | £°! owing are extracts from the Sixth Annual Report of 
the lest eleven years F ©) this Society. “The steady progress of the Company’s 
The general results of the business, and its steady a a from the outset, is shown by the 
progress, are most satisfactory, and afford good grounds oe = 
: NEW LIFE POLICIES ISSUED. 























for congratulation; but the annual increase of transae- | —————~——~ lc tc tll al 
tions has become so uniform, and the results of the No. ; Amount. | Votal Issued. 
business from year to year so regular, that the progress ¢ ] £ 
of one year is almost a repetition, in degree at least, of oe | one] 49.9008 | 257 | 49.098 
the progress of another. a ’ 1848 Care vens 311 43°099 pt | enna? 
The Company have deemed it advisable to invest a 5 = 1849 disealaialchate seal 107629 1 ave | ann ene 
portion of their funds in the purchase of land, with a aah ” iho. | enol 136368 | one | 349°081 
view to obtaining a good and permanent rate of interest. hah ” 1851 alate ae 11065) 2] ase 31 +4 53 303 
That such a measure is a wise one, there can be no Oth : 1852. ** Ty g00! 2817687 err: 831°990 
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doubt. They have also relaxed some of the more strin- | hehe Ie . 
gent conditions of assurance, as no longer necessary toa| ‘The new business of the year consists of 1,400 Life 
Society so long established. With respect to the former | Policies, assuring £281,687, the annual premiums thereon 
of these measures, the chairman observed that he thought being above £9,100, Fifty-one Annuities also have been 
it his duty to refer to the investment lately made by the | issued, of which eight have been Immediate Annuities, 
Company in land, and, for his own part, he was satisfied l'on which £1,380. 18s. ld. have been received. By the 
that it was a very judicious step—looking to the large last year’s new business the annual revenue of the Com- 
and increasing funds of the Company, to the probable | pany from premiums on life business has been increased, 
difficulty in continuing to secure good investments, like- | after deducting for lapsed policies, about £8,358, and the 
wise to the anticipated rise in the value of land from the | amount assured by the new life policies of 1852, is above 
great influx of gold intothe country. Since the purchase 33 per cent. more than those of the year 1851. The 
was made, the directors had had every reason to be well , division of profits declared at the early part of the year 
satisfied with the transaction, as a safe and prudent in- , has given complete satisfaction, and has, doubtless, con- 
vestment of the funds of the Company; and he was glad _ tributed to that high public favour with which the oftice 
to find that the meeting had so cordially given their; is regarded. The members are already aware by the 
approval of the course which the directors had adopted. public papers, that in accordance with the wish of the 

Marine Life and Casualty Mutual Assurance Society. — members, expressed at a special meeting held in Novem- 
The following is an abridgment of the first Report of the ber, 1851, the Legislature has granted a special Act of 
above Society :—-“ Your directors submit with great satis- Parliament, by which various important privileges have 
faction, at this the first general meeting of the society, a been conferred upon this Society. Thirty-six members 
report of its operations, and a statement of the accounts have died during the year, and the sums payable for as- 
from the period of its commencement to the 31st December surances and bonuses under their policies have amounted 
last. As the objects of the society and the circumstances to £6,544 98. 2d. Itis satisfactory to observe. that this 
connected with its formation are not generally known, amount is much less than the sum provided for the cur- 
your directors think it desirable upon the present occasion rent deaths by the tables. The number of life policies 
briefly to allude to them. Hitherto mariners, as a class, in force on December 31, 1852, after deducting those 
have been practically excluded from the benefits of life which had terminated by lapsing or death wen 3.955, 
assurance. This is partly attributable to the improvident assuring the amount of £732,605, the annual income 
habits generally prevalent amongst them, while the high thereon being about £32,809 13s. 3d. After payment of 
rates required for those risks to which their calling ex- all expenses and claims, the Company has accumulated 
poses them, have discouraged the more prudent from the sum of £45,831 12s. &d., the whole of which (the 
making that provision for themselves and for their fami- _ balance in hand of course, excepted) is invested in ap- 
lies, which it would seem especially incumbent upon that ' proved securities.” 
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